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CHAPTER I 
BARNETT’S FIRST KNOCK 


‘“BaRNETT? Barnett?” The pleasant, middle- 
aged man who was sitting back in a revolving, 
desk arm-chair reading The Times, put down 
his paper with a little gesture of impatience at 
being disturbed. ‘“‘Let me see. Barnett! Oh, 
yes, of course; I remember now! Quite!” 

He dived a hand into one of the pigeon- 
holes in the roll-top desk at which he sat and 
brought out several papers, through which he 
made a hasty search. 

“Ah! Here we are!” Mr. Tolfree, clerk to 
the Bursar of Cranston School, smiled quite 
pleasantly at Barnett, now. “Yes, that’s 
all right. Barnett, Richard, N.—arriving 
Wednesday 5, 2.15 train Cranston Junction. 
Um! We might have arranged for someone 
to meet you. Still, you’re here. You are in 
the Fifth form, Barnett; form-master, Mr. 
Creswell. Brand’s House, Study 11, sharing 
with Crawley. [ll just give you a note of 
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that, and then Holcroft can show you the way 
to the study and see to your baggage. You'll 
probably find Crawley in the study, but if not 
he’ll be along in due course. There we are!” 

Mr. Tolfree handed a slip of paper to 
Barnett, who thanked him. The uniformed 
porter to whom Barnett had first appealed 
after his arrival at the school took up the 
suit-case he had brought in and opened the 
door. 

“Study 11, Brand’s House. Very good, 
Mr. Tolfree,” the porter said. 

“That’s right, Holcroft. Just take him 
along there. You'll soon find your way about, 
Barnett. Good-bye!” 

“Thanks very much,” Dick Barnett said and 
prepared to follow his guide. The chief im- 
pression the new-comer had so far had of 
Cranston School was its quietness and the 
lack of life. The corridors along which they 
went now were deserted, and through one 
or two windows Barnett had a good view of 
the broad playing-fields and the red-roofed 
pavilion all looking very bright and inviting 
on this glorious day in early May. 

But even the playing-fields had a horribly 
deserted look, exaggerated possibly by the 
fact that there were three or four diminutive 
figures in white who were evidently having a 
knock at the nets, which had been pitched at 
the far end. Sometimes the presence of two 
or three people on a broad expanse will give 
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a stronger impression of loneliness than if it 
were entirely deserted. 

“Ts the School playing away to-day?” 
Barnett asked his guide as they went on. The 
new-comer was well aware that Wednesday 
was a half, and he had even seen a photograph 
of these playing-fields taken while a match 
had been in progress. He had rather hoped 
there would be a match on this afternoon. 

“Playing away?” The porter looked at 
him as though he had never heard the phrase 
before. “They’re all out of doors somewhere. 
Mostly get well away on holiday afternoons, 
specially when it’s fine.” 

“Of course. But I wondered if there were 
a cricket match ”” Barnett suggested. 

“Not that I know of,’’ Holcroft said. 
““Mind you, they did have one or two last 
year, but cricket isn’t what it used to be. 
Youngsters don’t seem to have no heart for 
it nowadays. But here you are! Study 11. 
Don’t expect there’ll be anyone in yet awhile. 
I'll leave this here and you'll find the other 
things all put in their right place.” 

“Thanks very much,” Barnett said, and 
Holcroft disappeared, leaving him alone in 
the study that would presumably be his home 
for the next ten or eleven weeks. The term 
had started nearly a fortnight ago, and 
possibly Dick Barnett was a little unfortunate 
in arriving on a half-holiday. 

Study 11 seemed a very pleasant sort of 
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room, but rather different from what Dick 
had expected. It was quite different from the 
study he had shared in his last school, though 
at first he found it difficult to say why, until 
he realized that there wasn’t even a solitary 
bat stuck away in the corner of the room. 

But, of course, a cricket bat would have 
looked rather out of place in this room. It was 
wonderfully neat and tidy. There was a rack 
with magazines and papers in it, and a charm- 
ing inlaid bookcase held twenty or thirty thin 
leather-bound volumes. On the walls were 
a number of narrow-framed pictures—water- 
colours and prints—some of which Barnett 
rather liked, and some of which seemed rather 
weird and what Dick would have called im- 
pressionistic. 

Dick sat down in the very comfortable 
arm-chair and tried to pull his wandering 
thoughts together. He didn’t quite know 
whether he was feeling disappointed or 
puzzled, or whether it was simply the fact 
that Cranston seemed so different from what he 
had expected. 

‘*“Probably chosen the worst possible after- 
noon and the worst time to turn up,” he told 
himself philosophically. ‘I wish there’d been 
a match on. Id like to have seen what the 
standard is here. Bound to be pretty high, 
of course. That porter fellow was talking 
through his hat, or trying to pull my leg! 
‘Cricket isn’t what it used to be!’ Nothing 
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ever was what it used to be with some of these 
old chaps! Wonder if Ill get a chance to 
el in a decent game fairly soon? If I 
oO" 

Barnett scarcely dared admit his own 
hopes even to himself. For the greater part 
of his life he had been in India where his 
father held an important government post. 
During the past few years Dick had been at 
that famous school, high up on one of the 
spurs of the mighty Himalayas, which can 
proudly boast in its own school song: 


*“ We front the stars of heaven, 
The topmost school on earth.” 


In some ways, too, that school can claim to 
be even more British than any school in 
England. The fathers of the majority of the 
boys there are in the service of their country, 
and, in due course, most of the boys themselves 
pass into the ranks of the same service, the 
rulers and governors of a mighty empire. 

Dick had been sorry to leave the place 
which had been his home for so long, a home 
whose background had been the snow-capped 
peaks of mighty Everest and stately Kinchin- 
junga. But his father had been transferred 
to a home post, and it had been decided that 
Dick should go to Cranston for the last two 
years of his school life and then go up to 
Oxford. 

“You'll like it, Dick!” his father had told 
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him when the decision had been made. 
‘“‘Cranston’s a great place, and I think the 
happiest years of my life were spent there. 
I’m certain the proudest moment of my life 
was when I got my cricket colours. And 
your grandfather was there before me. 
Wonder if you’ll still find his name there? I 
must run down some time and have a look 
round the place. He was captain of cricket 
as far back as 1877. Rather fine if the third 
generation made his name in cricket there! 
Judging by what I’ve seen, you ought to have 
a fair chance of getting your colours before 
you leave. But of course they have a prey 
high standard at Cranston!” 

He had said it laughingly, but in a mild 
way it had been a challenge to Dick Barnett. 
Away on the playing-fields where the glaciers 
of Kinchin-junga flashed their greetings to 
St. Paul’s, Dick Barnett had done pretty well 
with the bat, and was beginning to make 
quite a decent show, too, when he took the 
ball as a change man. He had had hopes, 
before the sudden news of his father’s transfer 
to a Home appointment, that before the end 
of the school year Bradley, the captain of 
cricket, would be giving him the coveted 
colours, but he had left before that ambition 
was achieved. 

Still, Bradley had wished him good-bye and 
good luck, and even hinted that if he had stayed 
the colours would certainly have been his. 
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“But you'll earn them all right at the 
new place, Barnett!” Bradley had said. ‘Just 
show them that we taught you how to play a 
decent game out here! Send us along one of 
your school mags when you’ve put up a decent 
score, so that we’ll know what form you’re 
showing.”’ 

Dick was thinking of that even now as he 
sat in his new study, and the old school song 
drifted back into his mind. 


“We shall know that in Darjeeling, 
As each good wicket falls, 
They'll be cheering, wildly cheering, 
On the playground of St. Paul’s.” 


Still, Dick Barnett wasn’t the sort to start 
getting sentimental or homesick on the first 
day at Cranston. Not likely! But he had 
the feeling that he’d like to meet a few of the 
fellows and get to know them. He’d jolly 
soon get the run of things when he’d been 
among them foratime. Of course, it wouldn’t 
do to say much about his own cricket, and he 
would probably have to put in some hard 
practice before he got a chance to show what he 
could do with the bat even in a Form match. 

A new-comer to the school, and one who 
arrived nearly a fortnight after the cricket 
term had begun, might possibly have a lot 
of difficulty in getting anything like a decent 
chance in his first term. 

** Still—never say die!”’ Barnett jumped up 
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at last and looked through the window at the 
playing-fields, which seemed rather a long 
way off. The three or four who had been at 
the nets had evidently tired of the game and 
were lying in a group on the turf. It might 
be a good idea to stroll out and wander round 
that way. They might know that a new 
fellow was expected, and anyway he was wear- 
ing the Cranston cap. 

Five minutes later he was by the pavilion, 
and, as luck would have it, the four in flannels 
had gone inside a minute or so before. Barnett 
hesitated in uncertainty, and then entered 
through the main door. 

The centre room, on either side of which 
were the dressing rooms and baths, was quite 
a large place, and in one corner was a counter 
at which one could obtain refreshments. The 
four fellows whom Barnett had watched were 
already there, and a tired-looking man behind 
the counter was pouring out bottles of stone 
ginger. 

Dick hesitated again when he was inside 
the place. The average fellow in a new school, 
or any new place where other people are 
gathered, is never quite sure what is the right 
thing to do, and is apt to be afraid lest he does 
something which isn’t done and creates a 
wrong impression right in the beginning. 

But one of the fellows at the counter turned 
and saw him. Just for a moment he seemed 
rather surprised, then said something quickly 
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to those who were with him, before he stepped 
across towards Dick. 

“Hullo! Are you the new chap who’s 
digging in with Crawley? You’re coming into 
the Fifth? Crawley said something about 
you. My name’s Gregson. Yours is Barnett, 
isn’t it? Come and have astone ginger! This 
is Hartford, likewise of the Fifth. On my 
right—Renshaw and Crombie, Sixth men. The 
honour is ours!” 

Gregson spoke in a cheery, flippant way, 
but within two minutes Dick Barnett began 
to feel more at home than he had done since 
his arrival. Cranston didn’t seem quite so 
lonely as he stood and sipped his stone ginger 
with these four fellows in flannels. 

“Do you play cricket?” Gregson asked him 
suddenly. 

“Yes! I don’t know whether I'll be up to 
Cranston standard, but I have played a fair 
amount.” 

Gregson and the others grinned as though 
he had made rather a good joke. 

“TY shouldn’t worry about our standard,”’ 
Renshaw said. “Anyway, you needn’t play 
if you don’t want to. Don’t know how we'll 
go on this term. Morrison said something 
about a match next week, but seemed pretty 
hopeful that he’d be able to dodge it. Have 
you heard anything about it, Greg?” 

‘““Not a word! I asked Morrison the other 
day if there was any chance of fixing up a 
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match between the Fifth and Sixth, but he 
didn’t seem to think they could raise more 
than half a dozen to play, so I suppose that’s 
off. Ah, well! Feel like strolling down to 
the river before tea?” 

“T don’t know.” Crombie stretched his 
arms and yawned 1 in the manner of one who is 
rather bored. ‘‘What’s our new friend feel 
like? Must give him a right impression on 
his first day—he’ll get all the shocks later on. 
Like to stroll round, Barnett, or are you 
feeling like tea already ? a 

‘““No, thanks,” Barnett said politely, and 
then, rather nervously: “I suppose—there’s 
no chance of having a knock at tbe nets 
to-day? Dve got—everything quite handy. 
I could change ¥ 

He stopped abruptly with the instinctive 
feeling that he had either shocked or startled 
them. Crombie twisted his mouth quizzically 
and Hartford made a quick gesture with his 
hands. 

“Good lord! I believe the man’s really 
keen!” Renshaw said. ‘“ What about it, Greg? 
We must encourage the lad! Run away 
swiftly, Barnett, and get changed. We'll be 
waiting for you. You mayn’t be able to hit 
a ball, but we'll teach you all we know if 
you’re as keen as that!” 

“T don’t want to interfere with your 
plans ” Barnett began. 

“Get changed!” Gregson commanded, but 
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spoke genially and with a note of real friend- 
ship. ‘‘We’ll be waiting here for you.” 

“Right!” Barnett grasped the fact that 
there wasn’t going to be any difficulty after 
all in having that first knock he had hoped 
for, and though he had a vague, uncertain 
feeling that there was something rather queer 
about cricket at Cranston, he hurried across 
to the school. In less than fifteen minutes 
he was back again, in flannels and cricket 
boots, and with a sound willow blade in his 
hand. 

Gregson was at the wicket when he joined 
them at the nets. They were evidently not 
practising seriously, for they were slinging 
down fairly easy stuff which Gregson was 
content to play comfortably and gently. 


“Right-o!” Gregson came from _ the 
wicket as soon as he saw Barnett standing 
there. ‘‘Come on, Barnett! Let’s see what 


you can do!” 

Barnett buckled on his pads quickly and 
got to the wicket. So many things had com- 
bined to give him, rightly or wrongly, the 
feeling that the most important and most 
critical factor in his life at Cranston would be 
cricket, that those few moments when he took 
his guard held for him the same nervous 
tension a man feels when he plays in his first 
big match. 

The first ball was quite a simple one but 
Barnett treated it with the utmost respect. 
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Then, having begun to get the feel of the bat 
and lost that slight uncertainty as to the flight 
of the ball, he began to hit out. All four 
bowled to him, but the only one whose 
deliveries puzzled him at all was Crombie, 
and even these he mastered fairly quickly. 

Of course, being a new-comer, they were 
probably not serving him with the best stuff 
they could sling down, so Barnett thought— 
then stepped out and drove a ball which shook 
the netting. Crombie was taking a longer 
run now and had put on a little extra pace; 
Gregson was sending down a curious mixture, 
some of which would have been signalled as 
wides in a match. Hartford and Renshaw 
sent down good straight balls which had 
nothing particular behind them. Barnett, 
having forgotten everything except that he was 
at the nets and that practice should always 
be taken as seriously as a match, simply 
banged them into the netting. 

It struck him presently that he was having 
more than the usual time for a knock, and he 
came down the pitch. 

“About time I took a turn with the 
ball, isn’t it?” he grinned, and had, tem- 
porarily at all events, lost the new-comer’s 
shyness “But DPve enjoyed that! It’s weeks 
since——’”’ 

He broke off with a queer feeling that all 
four were regarding him curiously. 

“Why did they send you to Cranston?” 
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Gregson asked. ‘“‘Why didn’t somebody warn 
you? My hat! What a tragedy!” 

“I’m sorry!” Barnett came down to earth 
with a shock, but failed to grasp what Gregson 
meant. “I mean—I’m out of practice, of 
course, but—if I’m not up to Cranston 
standard 

*Don’t!’? Crombie begged. “Don’t rub it 
in, Barnett! Cranston hasn’t got a standard 
these days. Anyhow, there’s only Greg who’s 
likely to be up to your standard, from the 
little performance you’ve just given. For a 
fellow who can handle a bat as you do to come 
to Cranston—well, as Greg says, it’s a 
tragedy!” 

‘“‘Let’s go and have tea,’’ Gregson said. 
“Tm feeling like a wet rag. Oh, not with 
bowling, Barnett. But you’re right, Crombie. 


1? 


It is a tragedy! 


CHAPTER II 
CHOOSING A TEAM 


Dick BARNETT’S impressions of that first after- 
noon and evening at Cranston were both 
mixed and confused. There was the first 
feeling of loneliness, the curious impression 
of the quietness of the place, the casual way 
in which he was pushed off to a study and left 
to his own devices, all of which gave him a 
sense of dull disappointment. 

Against that was the friendliness of the 
first four fellows he had met, the joy of 
that first knock at the nets, followed by the 
queer discovery that there wasn’t such a thing 
as a Cranston standard in cricket, or, if there 
were, that he was miles above it! 

They had tea in Crombie’s study. Ap- 
parently during the summer term very few 
fellows had tea in the school and it was not 
compulsory for anyone to be in before seven 
o’clock. The Sixth could, however, have what 
Hartford called a “skeleton meal” brought 
in to their studies. The gilt-edging, in the 
way of jam, biscuits and cake, was provided by 
Crombie himself. 
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Barnett certainly felt quite at home in 
Crombie’s study. It was more what he had 
expected a Cranston study to be, though it 
wasn’t so neat and tidy as the one to 
which he had been first taken. Quite by 
chance he made some mention of Crawley’s 
study. 

“Oh, Crawley’s all right, but——” Gregson 
smiled, and left the sentence unfinished. The 
other three also smiled gently, as though there 
were some mild joke about Crawley. 

They talked of cricket and were obviously 
interested in everything they heard about 
Barnett’s old school. Dick was rather anxious 
to know more about the customs at Cranston, 
especially on one particular point. He had 
already gathered that cricket wasn’t quite 
the big thing he had expected it to be, but 
that didn’t alter the chief ambition with which 
he had come to the school. It might take 
him the best part of two years to achieve; 
but if hard work and steady practice could 
accomplish it, Dick Barnett would be the 
third generation of his house to gain cricket 
colours at Cranston! 

‘**How do they award colours here?”’ He 
asked the question a little nervously when the 
right opportunity came. 

“Colours?” Gregson looked puzzled for a 
moment. ‘‘Oh, you mean for being in the 
First XI? I’m afraid that during the past 
year or two——”’ 
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He looked across at Crombie as though he 
could explain it better. 

‘““ As we haven’t boasted a First or any other 
eleven in either footer or cricket for just on 
two years now, there haven’t been any colours 
to give,’ Crombie said. “I don’t quite 
remember when the last colours were given, 
but even then it was falling a bit flat and was 
rather a farce. Anyway, if Morrison did 
revive the practice, I guess he’d only award 
colours for punting or golf.” 

“Golf? Do you play golf here?” Barnett 
asked. 

‘““Anyone in the Upper School can join 
the West Down Club. I think most of the 
masters are members and I suppose about 
half the Fifth and Sixth go there. By the 
way, if you’re keen on tennis I’m told they ’ve 
got some really good players at West Down. 
I’ve never joined myself, though I do play 
a bit. Ive still got a sneaking sort of feeling 
that cricket ought to come first. Dare say 
I’m old-fashioned and out-of-date, as Morrison 
says——”’ 

“Don’t talk rot!’? Gregson who had been 
lounging back in his chair suddenly sat up 
and a little flush mounted to his cheeks. 
“You know jolly well that without school 
games Cranston has gone to the dogs. Since 
Tommy Martin left——”’ 

“Go on, Greg! Good old Greg!” Renshaw 
grinned cheerfully. “If ever you want to 
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get old Greg really roused, Barnett, start off 
on the question of school games. Compulsion 
for all, is Greg’s motto! Cranston’s gone to 
the dogs! A weak-kneed, shiftless lot we are 
these days, lacking esprit de corps and——”’ 

“Oh, dry up!” Gregson said, irritably, 
and three of them laughed. Barnett didn’t 
quite know why Gregson was annoyed but he 
had the feeling that he was right on his side. 
Even now he was trying to realize the horrible 
truth that colours had ceased to exist at 
Cranston and that apparently there wasn’t 
such a thing as a First XI. _ It was incredible! 

“We really all agree with Greg—at least, 
Renshaw, Hartford and I,’’ Crombie said. 
**But we’re about the only ones who do. And 
after all, if most of them prefer to go up the 
river in a punt, or push off to golf or tennis, or 
go on a motor-bike trip—Oh, by the way, 
that’s another thing we’ve got at Cranston. 
There’s a motor-cycling club——”’ 

“And a Poetry Society!” Gregson said, 
with heavy sarcasm. “You'll hear all about 
that from Crawley.” 

“Oh, we’ve got all sorts of societies these 
days,”’ Renshaw put in. “Say what you like, 
Greg, but all tastes are catered for at Cranston! 
There’s that Fourth-form picnic outfit. Saw 
them going off to-day with haversacks well 
packed——”’ 

“‘Over-fed little toads!” Gregson said with 
a touch of venom in his voice, and rose from 
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his chair. ‘Anyway, you think over that 
idea of joining the Millwood Wednesday 
Cricket Club. There’s some quite decent 
fellows belong to it, and we’d be pretty sure 
of some sort of game once a week, anyway.” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” Crombie wrinkled 
his brows and obviously didn’t quite approve 
the idea. ‘‘I’m keen enough on having a 
decent game, but I’ve always been up against 
this idea of joining outside clubs. I don’t 
care what anybody says, it’s wrong.” 

“Don’t I say the same thing?” Gregson 
demanded. ‘We could run a decent cricket 
team here if—if - 

“Well, you start trying to revive the idea 
of a school cricket club, Greg,’’ Renshaw said. 
‘“‘Barnett’s a new recruit and he’s keen. You’d 
stand in with us, wouldn’t you, Barnett?” 

‘““Of course,’’ Barnett agreed, but felt more 
hopelessly puzzled than ever. It was as 
though someone had suggested that he might 
take a course of French or mathematics or 
English literature while he was at Cranston! 
He had come knowing perfectly well that 
there would be no option in the matter. His 
time-table would be mapped out for him and 
he wouldn’t dream of arguing about it. 
Similarly, he had expected cricket to be very 
much in the same category. He wouldn’t be 
asked whether he would care to have a game, 
but would simply be expected to turn out 
at definite times for nets and Form practice. 
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It would depend on his abilities, of course, 
whether he got a place in his Form team, or 
House XI, or possibly the Second. If he made 
a good show in his first few weeks, the cricket 
captain and some of the acknowledged players 
would probably take a mild interest in him, 
and see that he had his chance in due course. 
To learn, as he had done already, that he 
needn’t play cricket at all if he didn’t want 
to, and that, even if he badly wanted to play, 
the chances of taking part in a real hard game 
were remote, came as a sickening sort of shock 
to him. 

“Tike to have a look round the place, 
Barnett?” Gregson suggested. ‘“‘You coming 
along, Harty?” 

“Not for a few minutes,’? Hartford said. 
“Tl join up presently.” 

“Don’t pile the agony on _ Barnett 
too much,” Crombie said, half-jestingly. 
‘‘Cranston’s quite a comfortable place to 
be in, you know. You think about that 
idea of starting the School club again.” 

‘““Wish I had a hope!” Greg said as he 
wandered out. ‘‘You’ve not been round the 
School yet, Barnett? A decent place! As 
a matter of fact, I suppose in some ways 
Cranston is a jolly fine school, but whether 
it’ll go on being so, I don’t know! It’s all 
right now, and last year was a sort of record 
in the number of open scholarships and 
exhibitions we got. If you’re a swot, you'll 
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find they’ll push you on just as much as you 
want.” 

“Don’t know that I’m a swot,” Barnett 
said; ‘“‘though I’d like to do pretty well in 
Form work, naturally. But what about 
cricket? I don’t quite understand—I mean, 
don’t you have to turn out for practice once 
or twice a week?” 

‘*No compulsory games,”’ Gregson told him. 
“That came in over two years ago now. I 
know I’d been at Cranston nearly a year when 
it happened. There wasn’t any fuss at all 
about it, and I don’t think anybody really 
thought it would make very much difference. 
Ive been told since that Tommy Martin, 
who was sports master here then, thought 
it would be a jolly good thing; he wouldn’t 
have to waste so much time on the slackers 
and those who really couldn’t play. He left 
in disgust after about a couple of terms, and 
we haven’t had a sports master since.” 

““T shouldn’t have thought it would have 
made any real difference,’ Barnett said slowly. 
*‘ After all, if a fellow is keen on cricket he 
won’t stop away because he isn’t compelled 
to go.” 

“No. I dare say it might have worked 
out all right, but it came at the wrong time, 
I think. There was some hitch about the 
cricket captaincy, and then nobody looked 
after the fixtures. That’s two seasons ago. 
We only had about four matches with other 
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schools, and we got badly licked in each one. 
I never heard the full story, but there was a 
lot of trouble on in the team. Last season 
nobody wrote asking us for fixtures, and 
we didn’t write anybody either. Cranston 
dropped right out of cricket, except for one 
or two chance matches.” 

According to Gregson there had been an 
amazinely swift but silent revolution. He 
was quite fair about it, and didn’t assert 
that the dropping of the word “compulsory” 
was responsible for it all. The fellows who 
were now in the Sixth had rather lost interest 
in both footer and cricket by the time they 
reached the top Form. Then, somehow, it 
had become the correct thing to wander out 
to the golf club, or go on the river. 

“You have rowing then?” Barnett asked. 

“Not really,” Gregson told him. ‘The 
Cran isn’t wide enough for anything in the 
way of a race; and it turns and twists too 
much. But you can hire a light punt and pole 
up to the woods, or you can get a boat—old- 
fashioned heavy things they are, too!—and 
just fool about. All right for a picnic. Ive 
had some fun myself that way. In winter 
there’s golf and hard-court tennis for the 
fellows who are members of West Down Club. 
Most of the masters are members, by the way. 
Or you can go into the town. ‘There are two 
good picture-houses, and I’m bound to say 
the manager fellows will do almost anything 
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for our crowd. Oh, you can have a good time 
at Cranston, but——”’ ya 

‘““Precious little cricket,’ Barnett put in 
as Gregson paused. Two or three times he 
had assured Dick that everything was very 
decent, but—— There was always that 
42) Teh el 24 

He began to get some idea of what lay 
behind the “but” during his exploration of 
the school with Gregson. There was some- 
thing Greg didn’t like underlying it all. It 
was difficult to explain, but there was a total 
lack of what Greg called “the school spirit.” 
There was a captain of the school, Morrison, 
but he wasn’t really captain of anything. 
There were house-captains and prefects, but 
nowadays they didn’t seem to have any par- 
ticular duties. If there were a row in a junior 
common-room nobody interfered, and Gregson 
admitted, the row died down and it didn’t 
seem to matter much. 

The masters were a very decent crowd, so 
Gregson said, and if you showed keenness in 
any subject, you could rely upon them to 
do all they could to help you on; but if you 
slacked—well, you could just get on with it! 
A certain amount of sarcasm might be poured 
upon you occasionally, and doubtless your 
report would not bring joy to the parental 
heart, but if your father didn’t mind paying 
big fees for you to have a jolly time, it was 
not the job of a master to compel you to work. 
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‘The mob comes home,”’ Gregson remarked 
- as the quietness which had hung over the 
school changed to a much more cheerful note. 
“We'd better get down to ecall-over, I’m 
thinking. You’ve not met your stable-com- 
panion, Crawley, yet? I’m in the next study 
to you, by the way. Crawley’s one of our 
tame poets.” 

‘““A poet? You mean he writes verse?” 

“Not really. He thinks he does. But 
he’s quite a harmless fellow so long as you 
don’t ruffle him. We’ve got several like him, 
and while most fellows think they’re prize asses, 
they think the rest of us are a very inferior 
lot. We’re like that here—lots of cliques 
and sets. Still, I suppose our little crowd 
are a clique, and we think we're superior to 
the poetry crowd. So we’re quits!” 

Dick was one of the last to get away from 
call-over, as he had to see the master on duty, 
who chatted with him in quite a pleasant way. 
Gregson was still hanging round waiting for 
him when he got away. 

“Oh, Tarrant’s quite a good sort,” Gregson 
agreed. “As a matter of fact, he’s one of the 
few who think that Cranston is on the wrong 
tack. He has even talked to me about it, 
and he was a jolly sight more gloomy than I 
am. Here we are! I expect Crawley will 
be at home now.” 

They went into Study 11. One fellow 
was lounging against the mantel-shelf, and 
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another was sprawling gracefully in the big 
arm-chair. 

“Hullo, Crawley!” Gregson spoke to the 
one in the arm-chair. “Been hit with any 
sudden inspirations lately? Permit me to 
introduce my friend Barnett, a new-comer to 
the Fifth, and by the same token your study- 
companion this term.” 

“Oh, by Jove!” Crawley favoured Barnett 
with a lingering sort of look. ‘Of course! 
I’ve been warned about it. Don’t know 
why, but I had an idea you would turn 
out to be a heathen Hindoo. Tarrant told 
me you’d come from an outlandish hole in 
India, or some such place. And here you are! 
All pink and white——” 

“Hell be making up a poem presently,” 
Gregson said. ‘“‘Ask him if he likes poetry, 
Crawley.” 

“Do you?” Crawley asked, and looked at 
Barnett with a gentle, tolerantly superior smile 
on his lips. “Are you interested at all in 
modern poetry?” 

“Yes,” Barnett was rather glad to be able 
to admit it. “I’m rather keen on Kipling 
—and some of Tennyson——” 

He stopped abruptly as he saw Horrell, 
the one who stood at the mantel-piece, 
suddenly crumple up as though in agony. 
Then he saw Crawley slowly rising to his 
feet and making a pretence of fanning himself 
with his hand as though overcome by the heat. 
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“Did you hear it, Horrell? Kipling!— 
Tennyson!—and I asked if he cared for poetry! 
He is a heathen Hindoo after all! You’re 
a little behind the times, my dear Barnett. 
But we may teach the heathen Hindoo ss 

“The heathen Hindoo!” Horrell murmured. 
‘“‘Reared in the primeval forests on Kipling 
and Tennyson is 

““Come on, Barnett! [ll take you away 
for a bit,’ Gregson interrupted. ‘“‘ You have 
now met two of the most priceless asses in 
Cranston.” 

“Tf you’re trying to be rude, Greg——”’ 
Crawley began. 

“Not a bit! Just warning Barnett what 
he’s got to put up with,” Gregson said. 
““He’ll get used to it in time, but he can 
always pop into my study and I'll swop 
Horrell. Pity they didn’t put Horrell with 

oi — 

“Close the door when you go out,” Crawley 
said, and Gregson merely grinned, took hold 
of Barnett’s arm and dragged him out. 

‘**Horrell’s not a bad sort, but he’s trying 
to ape Crawley more and more,” he explained 
when they went into the next study. “The 
powers-that-be seem to have made a general 
mess of the study arrangements this term, 
but we could probably fix up a transfer. [ll 
have a word with old Tolfree about it, though 
he’ll probably get it mixed up with the Balkan 
problem. Did you see Tolfree when you came? 
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Bursar’s clerk—a weird bird! Frightfully 
keen on foreign politics, absolutely convinced 
that we’re going to have a war next week, 
and can’t understand why we don’t have an 
OVE:C: “here: - 

As a guide and mentor Gregson did his 
job thoroughly. He butted into a dozen 
studies and introduced Barnett to every 
member of the Fifth and several in the 
Transitus and Sixth Forms. His comments 
on each different fellow or little set were 
quite good-natured, if at times pointed. 

The chief thing that impressed Barnett 
was the way in which it seemed possible to 
stick a label on each fellow or set. ‘“‘He’s 
one of the golf crowd—I’m told he’s very 
hot,” or “That chap played for West Down 
in the County Tennis Tournament. He’s quite 
one of the swells out there, I believe, and he 
wouldn’t dream of playing with any other 
Cranston fellow, unless it’s Cotterill. I believe 
Cotty’s rather good.” 

Then there were the River Rovers—‘‘It’s 
a club they have, and they’ve got permission 
from Colonel ‘Wilton to land on his private 
territory. Don’t know why, but they seem 
to think they’re a cut above the rest of us.” 

The motor-cycling club didn’t think they 
were superior to anybody, because, as Gregson 
put it, they seemed to be unaware that any- 
body else existed at Cranston 

‘““Morrison’s not in. You'll like Morrison, 
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though he’s a queer chap in some ways. I 
believe he’s really a tremendously clever fellow 
—one of those who can learn anything in half 
the time the next man can. But he’s not the 
least bit superior, as some of these asses are. 
He’d be quite pleased if I brought you along 
to him.” 

““What particular club or set is he in?” 
said Barnett. “Not the cricketing four, any- 
way?” 

“No. He used to play a good game; but 
I think he’s got a fair number of friends in the 
neighbourhood and he’s off with them most 
halves. And of course he has no difficulty 
in getting special exeats, or a week-end off 
for that matter. He’s going up to Oxford 
next term, I believe.” 

“Who will be captain when Morrison 
goes?” Barnett asked as they strolled back 
to the Fifth corridor. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I rather think they 
won’t trouble about one. It’s only an 
ornamental sort of post these days. Probably 
they'll just have a Head Boy—Hullo, 
Morrison!” 

A tall, beautifully-built fellow, who re- 
minded Barnett of the pictures he had seen 
of Greek gods, came suddenly round the end 
of the Fifth Corridor and almost barged into 
Gregson. 

“Hullo, Greg!” Morrison’s voice matched 
his appearance, and even if you had only heard 
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it without seeing him, you would have felt a 
certain liking for its owner. ‘“‘Just been along 
to see you. Want to have a chat. Is this 
Barnett? I’ve heard about you already. How 
do you like this place? He’ll soon settle down, 
won’t he, Greg? Look here, Tl come back 
with you to your study. Barnett may be 
able to help us, too. I hunted up Crombie 
first of all, and he was weeping about the 
tragedy of a fair young cricketer—Anyway, 
I’m in a hole—and over a cricket match, too!” 

““A cricket match?” Gregson said softly. 

““[T’ve done my best to wriggle out of it, 
but it was no use arguing with Holcroft. You 
know Sir Thomas Holcroft, one of our 
Governors? I’m often at his place, and as 
luck had it, the Head himself was there to-day; 
and instead of gently turning Holcroft off the 
idea, he said it was a good scheme. I couldn’t 
very well tell them so, but it’s going to be a 
ghastly fiasco. Cranston isn’t a cricketing 
school nowadays. Oh, I know you’re keen 
enough, Greg; but you’re bound to admit that 
cricket isn’t everybody’s game. Takes too 
much time. However tp 

Morrison had certainly been in an awkward 
corner this afternoon. Sir Thomas Holcroft 
was entertaining a well-known touring team, 
the Strollers, for some days during the next 
week; and it was they, apparently, who had 
suggested that they might have a match on 
the Wednesday with Cranston School, while 
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in the neighbourhood. Sir Thomas had 
assured them that he would do his best to 
arrange it, and had asked Morrison, as captain, 
whether the school had any fixture on that 
day. 

Sir Thomas was evidently under the 
impression that Morrison was captain of 
cricket, and the Head, who was present, had 
not disillusioned him. Morrison found it 
difficult to explain that he was captain of 
everything, but that nobody had even thought 
about a cricket team this term. 

“Anyhow, it’s all cut and dried now— 
except our part in the programme,” Morrison 
said philosophically. ‘“‘The Strollers are 
bringing their Eleven over next Wednesday, 
and we’ve got to rake up some sort of team to 
meet them. I’ve jotted down a few names— 
yourself, Crombie, Renshaw—and Hartford’s 
pretty good, isn’t he? Dve never seen him 
play.” 

‘““He’s quite good,’ Gregson agreed. 

““And I suppose [ll have to turn out 
myself—Tll get you to give me a few tips 
beforehand, Greg. Then [Ive put Crawley 
down——”’ 

“Crawley? Why Crawley? He  won’t 

lay seal, 
z ‘He will! He’s quite keen. ITve just seen 
him. He knows Lady Holcroft—something 
to do with poetry, I think. Anyway, Crawley 
knows about the match and he’s quite keen on 
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playing. SoT’ve put himdown. And Horrell, 
too. He said he wouldn’t mind——”’ 

“Oh, my hat!” Greg said. ‘“Horrell 
doesn’t know a bat from a broomstick.” 

“That doesn’t matter. You and Crombie 
and Renshaw will have to make the runs. 
That’s seven towards the eleven. Now—any- 
body else? What about you, Barnett?” 

“T should put Barnett down,”’ Gregson 
said quietly. 

“Right! That’s eight. Three more names. 
Better choose four in case someone falls out. 
Oh, well, Pll get those all right. Thanks, 
Greg! Im feeling better already. I had cold 
feet this afternoon when Sir Thomas Holcroft 
was yarning away. He’s a quaint old chap. 
Old-fashioned notions, and all the old stock 
phrases about playing the game, and the team 
spirit, and the straight bat. Doesn’t seem 
to realize that golf’s a much more scientific 
game——”’ 

“Do you play golf, Morrison?” 

“Yes; often. Not at West Down. I’ve 
some friends who are members of the Pliny 
Wood Club, and they run me over there. Been 
a member for eighteen months. Do you play 
golf, Barnett?” 

“Not yet,’? Barnett said politely. 

“It’s a good game,’ Morrison said, rather 
in the tones of an elderly man. “Gets you 
right away from the stuffy atmosphere of 
school; and I think one wants a change of 
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company, don’t you? That’s why I prefer 
Pliny Wood to West Down. Too many of 
our fellows go over to West Down. I’m told 
several of the Fourth have joined as junior 
members. Not quite the thing, in my opinion. 
Well, cheer-o, Greg! Good-bye, Barnett! 
Thanks for coming into this team. It’ll be 
amusing, anyway. ’Bye!” 

He breezed off with a little wave of the 
paper on which he had written down the 
names of the team. Barnett suddenly realized 
that Gregson was watching him with what 
seemed to be amused interest. 

“Things are waking up,” Gregson said. 
“We're going to play in a match—and against 
the Strollers! I guess it’ll be your first and 
last real match at Cranston.” 

“T hope not,’ Barnett said. ‘“ But—it’s 
queer to me. I mean, choosing a team in that 
way. Morrison actually thanked me _ for 
promising to play, and I thought I’d have to 
work and work——” 

“You will—to get any real cricket,” Greg 
said. ‘‘ But you can see what I mean, Barny? 
There’s no school spirit at Cranston. It’s 
dead—and I hate it! I know I’m an ass. 
I’ve been told that many a time. But Id 
do anything—give anything—to get back i 
the old days when we yelled “Schoo-ool!” o 
the touch-line, or got frightfully excited ae 
the Cranston opening pair went out to bat.” 

‘Perhaps this match will be the turning- 
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point,” Barnett suggested. “After next 
Wednesday everybody will want to start 
cricket again——”’ 

‘““Not likely!”? Gregson shook his head. 
“Tt will be a fiasco, and anyway, there won’t 
be any of the school turn up to watch it. They 
will all push off on their own stunts, and if we 
get a horrible licking—as we’re bound to do— 
it will be a two-days’ joke, and then cricket 
will be pushed a bit deeper into the mire.” 

““Oh, I don’t know!’ Barnett had a queer 
feeling just then that this unexpected match 
held in it a great and wonderful opportunity, 
and that out of it might develop a real 
fight, not merely for cricket but for something 
even bigger—that something which Gregson 
had called the school spirit. It would be 
worth while for him—the third Barnett at 
Cranston—to put all his weight into that fight; 
and do his share in bringing back the old 
spirit, which had made the Barnetts before 
him proud of the colours they had won on the 
playing-fields of Cranston. 

“But I do know!” Gregson was saying, 
with a touch of bitterness. ‘‘We shall get 
badly licked!” 

“Not till stumps are drawn, anyway,”’ 
Barnett said. ‘‘Never say die, Greg! We'll 
do our best to show the Strollers that Cranston 

can still play the game!” 

The cheery grin returned to Greg’s face 
again, and then Horrell came in to tell them 
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how frightfully amusing it was; but Crawley 
and he were actually going to play cricket. 
Crawley was going to write a lyric about it 
afterwards. 

Barnett decided he had better get next 
door and accustom himself to living with 
Crawley. He hoped Greg would try and arrange 
that transfer he had talked about. 
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THE MATCH AGAINST THE STROLLERS 


WHATEVER disappointments, doubts and 
perplexities had been in Dick Barnett’s mind 
on the first night he slept at Cranston, he 
settled down very quickly to the new life. 
Some fellows are like that: if you planted 
them suddenly in the Arctic regions they’d be 
building igloos, and hunting seals, and falling 
in with Polar customs and etiquette quite 
naturally after the first few hours. 

They are the adaptable fellows, and Dick 
Barnett belonged to that class; nor did he 
waste good time wishing he were back on the 
playing-fields where one could lie in the warm 
sun and yet rest one’s eyes on the snow- 
capped peaks of the Himalayas. He was 
at Cranston now—and he would get the most 
out of his two years here, both in work and 
play. 

On the Thursday morning he received a 
command to visit the Head. If anything 
helped to give him the feeling that he now 
belonged to Cranston and was right at home 
there, it was his fifteen minutes or so with 
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Dr. Courtney, popularly known to a good 
many Old Boys, and present boys, as “Little 
David.” He wasn’t really little at all; but, 
having succeeded a giant, had gained the 
nickname in his first year and it had stuck. 

At all events he welcomed Barnett in a 
way that was not at all formal or forbidding, 
but very natural and charming. He talked 
—and Barnett found himself speaking quite 
freely when he asked questions. The Head 
touched on his old school and the excellent 
report he had received of Barnett’s work 
there, and of the slight differences in the 
curriculum of the two schools. 

“And I understand you are a_ very 
promising cricketer!” the Head said. ‘“‘ You 
are really fond of the game?” 

““T am very fond of it, sir,”” Barnett replied. 
“I had a short turn at the nets shortly after 
I got here yesterday.” 

“Oh, good! Cricket—at the moment— 
seems to have declined in popularity here, 
and other games have ousted it to some 
extent. But I should like to see a revival, 
and a few keen players might do much to 
bring the game back to its right place. I 
merely mention that in passing.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Barnett said, and for no 
particular reason was conscious of a little 
thrill. 

‘“We have a match against a touring side 
that is staying in the district for a few days, 
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on Wednesday next. I don’t know whether 
it might be possible——”’ 

The Head broke off and seemed to be con- 
sidering some problem that had occurred to 
him. 

‘I have been asked to play in the rae 
against the Strollers, sir,’”’ Barnett mentioned 
after a few seconds’ silence. 

“Oh, good! I shall be very interested. 
Well, Barnett, I hope you will find Cran- 
ston——”’ 

A few more pleasant words and Barnett 
was going back to the Fifth form-room. But 
he liked the Head tremendously, though he 
couldn’t help wondering—in the course of the 
next day or two—why, with such a Head and 
with so many obviously excellent masters, 
there was such a _ tremendous difference 
between Cranston and his old school. 

It would have taken someone a good deal 
cleverer than Dick Barnett to have explained 
it all. Even the Head himself, having 
gradually realized that something was wrong 
in the place, could not have put his finger on 
the exact cause. 

On the Friday morning the Head made an 
announcement immediately after prayers 
which rather surprised some of them, puzzled 
a good many and was a source of temporary 
annoyance to others. 

“A cricket match has been arranged and 
will take place on the School playing-fields 
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on Wednesday afternoon next: the School 
versus the Strollers. It is my wish that all 
boys should be present.” 

That was all. It was queer that the Head 
should have made such an announcement, 
anyway; it was still more queer that he had 
said: “It is my wish——”’ instead of saying 
that everybody must be present, or, if it 
were not a sort of command performance, that 
it was hoped that everybody would turn 
up. Jt was neither a command nor a hope, as 
he had expressed it. 

A few said quite definitely, straight away, 
that they would not be there. They had other 
engagements, and in any case cricket didn’t 
interest them. 

Morrison put the team up on the notice- 
board the same day, and at the foot he had 
written: ‘‘Every boy in the school is expected 
to be present at the match.” 

The actual composition of the team chosen 
to represent the School was a matter of less 
interest than the fact that everybody was 
apparently expected to attend the match. 
But the actual outcome was that fully ninety 
per cent were wandering round the pavilion 
and the playing-fields at two o’clock on the 
next Wednesday afternoon. Some of the 
golfing and tennis crowd were missing, and 
among them were two or three prefects. They 
had other and more important engagements. 

But ‘it was a long time since the playing- 
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fields had been such a spectacle as they were 
to-day, though some of the older fellows 
recalled the days when they had been in the 
Second or Third form, and a First XI match 
had been something no one would have 
dreamed of missing. 

To-day, Sir Thomas Holcroft, a governor 
of the school and quite an important personage 
in the district, came to the playing-fields with 
a large party, as well as the Strollers whom 
he was entertaining for some days. A cheery, 
jolly crowd the Strollers seemed to be, and 
Dick Barnett gathered that they were 
tremendously keen on cricket and thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves on these tours. 

Morrison, captaining the school, won the 
toss; and either because he had had so little 
experience of a captain’s duties, or because 
he thought it was a compliment to the visitors, 
or possibly because he wanted to get the feel 
of the game before taking his stand at the 
wicket, he put the Strollers in first. The 
Strollers’ skipper was obviously surprised—an 
afternoon match on a fine day, with the wicket 
in excellent condition, and yet, having lost 
the toss, they were given first knock! 

But Morrison was very nice and cheery 
about it all, and he certainly looked the 
part as captain. He had talked over the 
match beforehand with quite a number of 
the team so that everything would be more or 
less cut and dried. Gregson, who was one of 
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his advisers, was considerably surprised when 
he put the Strollers in first, and was equally 
surprised when Morrison himself opened the 
bowling and told Crawley to take the first 
over from the other end. 

Gregson, who rather regarded himself as 
a sort of unofficial vice-captain, being under 
the impression that Morrison was going to 
follow the sound advice he had given when 
asked, mildly queried the choice as_ they 
went on to the field. 

“Crawley? I didn’t know Crawley knew 
anything about bowling? I should have let 
Crombie open at that end.” 

“That’s all right,’ Morrison assured him 
cheerfully. “Crawley’s rather keen on being 
right in the picture at the start. He spoke 
to me about it. We'll put Crombie on when 
Crawley gets tired. But I rather think you'll 
find Crawley’s a dark horse. Anyway, we'll 
give him a chance.” 

Obviously, Crawley had _ been telling 
Morrison a few fairy-tales. It was equally 
obvious that if he were a dark horse in any 
department on the cricket field it was not as 
a bowler. Morrison took the first over and 
sent down a medium-paced ball which hadn’t 
quite got the length and lacked any sort of 
sting. In that over the Strollers took their 
first eight runs. 

Crawley couldn’t bowl at all. So much 
was painfully evident in his first over, which 
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consisted of one no-ball, two wides, and an 
addition of 15 runs to the score. Morrison, 
smiling genially, had a quiet word with him 
between the overs; and Crawley, looking rather 
pained, wandered towards the outfield. 
Crombie came up presently and after Morrison 
had bowled another rather expensive over, 
it was he who took the ball at the end from 
which Crawley had bowled. 

The Strollers apparently didn’t appreciate 
this change and Crombie’s first over went 
down as a maiden. But they liked Morrison’s 
efforts and the score mounted steadily. 

In Crombie’s third over the first wicket 
fell—a smart catch by Barnett, standing well 
out at cover. It was quite a pleasant begin- 
ning to his cricketing career at Cranston—so 
Dick thought—and Crombie was thankful the 
catch had gone in that direction. With the 
exception of about four players, the Cranston 
fielding was feeble, to say the least of it. 

The Strollers realized that they had a fairly 
soft task, and though they still treated Crombie 
with respect, they went all out for fireworks 
when the bowling was at the other end. 
Morrison had .taken himself off, but his 
successor wasn’t any better, and another 
change was made, Renshaw being called 
up. 

Renshaw pegged the scoring down a bit, 
and was lucky enough to get a wicket in his 
second over, when Gregson brought off a 
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catch in the slips which earned a round of 
applause. But presently Renshaw began to 
show signs of being tired, or possibly he 
suggested the change to Morrison, and Barnett 
was called on to bowl. Crombie was still 
pegging away at his end and had three wickets 
to his credit so far. 

Barnett altered his field a little when he 
took the ball. He wanted Symes on the leg 
side to get more square to the wicket, and 
Crawley, also on the leg side at mid-on, to 
come further in. Crawley had a _ tendency 
to wander towards the boundary. 

Crawley apparently didn’t understand what 
the bowler wanted. Barnett bowled his first 
ball and the batsman was puzzled, but played 
back to it and pushed it off his wicket. The 
second ball was well on the leg side and the 
man with the bat obviously meant to lift it 
right out of the ground. But it seemed an 
altogether feeble stroke for the amount of 
energy he had put behind it; and, although he 
had got to the ball all right, it simply lobbed 
away quite nicely towards mid-on. 

One saw Crawley suddenly jerk into life; 
but even as he dashed in to make an attempt 
at the catch, the ball dropped safely to the 
turf. 

Crawley threw the ball in and then 
appeared to be trekking off back again to the 
boundary. As soon as he turned, Barnett 
motioned him to stay where he was, but again 
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Crawley didn’t appear to understand and 
slowly drifted back. 

Off the fifth ball of the over the batsman 
almost repeated the identical stroke he had 
made with the second ball. And again it 
couldn’t really be called a chance, because it 
was on the ground before the nearest fielder 
was within yards of it. 

As they crossed over Barnett managed to 
have a word with Crawley. 

“Trying to give you the tip, Crawley,” he 
said. ‘‘Come further in, man! That fellow 
will put up another catch as sure as fate! 
You ought to have got him easily in the last 
over.” 

‘“‘I—are you trying to tell me what I 
ought to do?” Crawley asked. 

*“Don’t be a silly ass!” Barnett said quite 
good-naturedly. “I know where the chap 
is going to knock my stuff—and where he 
thinks he will. You keep your eyes open 
for my signals. I shan’t advertise them. 
They'll be private and confidential for you! 
Cheer-o!” 

But it wasn’t any use. Barnett abandoned 
his leg-breaks after the next over and tried 
another brand. He wouldn’t have called him- 
self a good bowler; but he was quite a useful 
change, and he could mix them up well. He 
took a couple of wickets before Morrison 
decided to try another change. 

The Strollers’ innings closed for 177. It 
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had been quite a bright display in which the 
_ visitors had taken risks and gone all out to 
please the onlookers. Twice had the Strollers 
lifted loose balls right out of the ground, and 
boundary hits had been almost as common 
as singles. 

Cranston opened their innings’ with 
Morrison and Crawley. Gregson had suggested 
that Renshaw and Hartford should be the 
opening pair, but the captain ruled otherwise. 
Morrison opened his account rather luckily 
off the third ball and a single was run, bringing 
Crawley to face the bowling. Why Crawley 
wasn’t out before the first over had ended 
is one of those mysteries which give cricket 
its charm. 

Off the third ball of the next over Morrison 
put up a simple catch to the man behind the 
wicket, and Renshaw came in. He took a 
single off the last ball of the over, which gave 
him the bowling again, scored two off the 
second and made a delightful hit to boundary 
off the fourth. He tried to make the same 
stroke off the next ball, which was a pity, 
because it had something more behind it and 
deserved respectful treatment. Renshaw 
failed to get it properly and put up a fairly 
simple catch which the man at point took 
quite safely. 

Barnett came in next. Why he was fourth 
man in the batting order when Gregson and 
Hartford were much lower down was a 
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mystery. But he played the last ball of the 
over according to the book and _ without 
attempting to score from it. 

The first ball of the next over just missed 
Crawley’s wicket; the second was slightly 
wide and although Crawley poked at it, 
fortunately he didn’t touch it. The next time 
he poked again and seemed positively surprised 
when it flew off somewhere in the direction 
of cover. 

“Yes! Yes!” Crawley called, and Barnett, 
who had seen the man at cover-point running 
in to pick up the ball, was on the point of 
yelling ““No! Get back!” when he realized 
that Crawley had started the run. Barnett 
scuttled down the pitch in a desperate effort 
to get to the crease in time. 

As luck had it, the man at cover happened 
to be in that position where it was easier to 
make the throw-in to the bowler’s end. Crawley 
was a good two yards out of the crease when 
the bowler took the return and whipped off 
the bails. 

‘°Sthat?” The umpire bowed his head 
and raised a hand to point to the skies. It 
took Crawley two or three seconds to grasp 
the sad truth that his record was already 
being entered on the score-sheet: ‘Crawley, 
run out; 6S 

“And I was just getting set!” he explained 
to a few in the pavilion. “If Barnett had 
run at once—but he hesitated, and I wasn’t 
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sure what he was going to do. Oh, but Pll 
have something to say to him after this 
match!” 

Barnett opened his own account shortly 
afterwards, and the next man in stayed long 
enough to see him make ten runs, while he 
added a couple. Then Barnett’s partner failed 
to stop a fastish good-length ball—and there 
was no need for him to wait for the umpire’s 
verdict. Five wickets were down and the 
Cranston score stood at 19. 

Gregson came in now and before the end 
of that over had taken his first two runs. Up 
to this stage the Strollers’ bowling gave the 
impression at times of being unplayable. 
Within a few minutes of Gregson joming 
Barnett it began to look easy stuff. The two 
men now at the wicket began to pile up the 
score in the same cheery open-shouldered way 
some of the Strollers had done. In a little 
more than an hour the score had been taken 
from 19 to 118, and the two men at the wicket 
had apparently settled there for the rest of 
the day. 

The score rose to 1830—only 48 runs wanted 
now for victory. Juniors who had never 
learned to cheer a hit and never known the 
thrill of a hard-fought game on Cranston 
playing-fields began to feel a new excitement. 
Presently, they knew, too, the shock of sudden 
tragedy and swift disappointment. 

Gregson tried to lift a rather short-pitched 
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ball and plant it somewhere over the pavilion. 
But he failed to get his bat to it properly and 
it went soaring aloft in a mighty curve, but 
just lacking that added length which makes 
for safety. 

Away on the boundary was one of the safe 
fielders of the Strollers, and he made a short 
sprint, calculating the flight of the ball as he 
ran. It was a fine spectacular catch he made 
—and Gregson was smiling philosophically 
before the umpire’s hand went up. 

“Gregson c. Longman, b. Downs, 55.” 
The Cranston score stood at 138 for 6 wickets 
when Hartford came out. Hartford seemed 
to have settled down quite comfortably and 
had added ten runs off his own bat, while 
Barnett had taken the same number, when 
the former got his leg in front of a ball which 
was faster than he had calculated. Possibly 
there was some doubt—but the Strollers’ 
appeal was confident and the umpire gave 
the verdict against Hartford. He was the 
one and only player in the match who was a 
victim of the |.b.w. rule. 

The next man in was Crombie and he 
played the over out. Dick added a couple 
and a single and Crombie again faced the 
bowler. Off the second ball he made a 
beautiful drive and a couple were run. He 
was tempted to step well out to the fourth 
ball, which wasn’t nearly so simple as it looked; 
he missed it, and the wicket-keeper, who had 
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done one or two smart things this afternoon, 
whipped off the bails and made a confident 
appeal. 

There was no doubt about it and Crombie 
went back regretfully to the pavilion. 
The score was then 160—-8—2—eighteen runs 
wanted for victory and two wickets still to 
fall, with Barnett apparently unbeatable. 

It would be pleasant to record, how by 
strategy and sound play, the ninth wicket put 
on those eighteen runs; but the man who had 
taken Crombie’s place never saw the first 
ball bowled to him, and all he knew about it 
was the nasty rattling sound, made as the 
wickets were spread-eagled. 

The last man in survived the last ball of 
that over and Barnett had the bowling again. 
He added a couple, then tried to force the 
third ball of the over for another couple, 
hoping that he would be able to collar the 
bowling on the last ball of this over. But 
the Strollers were fielding with tremendous 
keenness at this stage, and one run only was 
taken, leaving Barnett’s partner to face the 
bowling again. 

The last ball of that over was the last of 
the match! It was a good ball and it beat 
the batsman all the way, taking the off-stump 
clean out of the ground. The School innings 
had ended for 163, and the Strollers had won 
the match by 14 runs. Barnett’s personal 
record was 87 not out. 
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Still, it had been a good game, and Barnett 
was quite pleased that he had done his share 
towards making a decent fight of it. When 
he came in they gave him the cheer he 
deserved, though it was pretty evident that it 
was the visitors who made most of the noise. 
The School had rather lost the knack of cheer- 
ing, and some of them scarcely knew Barnett 

et. 

“Well played, Barnett!” Sir Thomas 
Holcroft himself had a special word for the 
Cranston top-scorer, just as he had had for 
Gregson when he came in. “Learned your 
cricket in India, I understand? Youand young 
Gregson made a great stand. We must come 
and see you in other matches!” 

In the dressing-room the atmosphere wasn’t 
quite so cheery as it had been outside. 
Morrison was there and seemed to be a 
little worried or bored, or both, as Crawley 
explained something to him. As Barnett went 
by Morrison he passed a cheery remark, 

“Sorry we didn’t just manage to pull it 
off, Morrison,’ he said. ‘Did my best to 
collar the bowling = 

“T suppose you thought the game was being 
run for your special benefit?” Crawley 
suddenly butted in. “You ran me_ out 
purposely ‘is 

“Don’t talk rot!” Barnett said, and spoke 
as though it amused him, as it did. Not for 
one single instant did he think that anyone 
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who knew the first thing about cricket could 
possibly believe that Crawley had been run 
out by him. The fellow had called for a 
dangerous run and had got himself out. 

“Of course you ran him out!” Horrell, 
who was standing near, promptly supported 
Crawley. 

“Oh, don’t be an ass!” Barnett said. ‘“‘If 
Crawley wants to talk like a silly kid Z 

He never finished the sentence; because, 
without the slightest warning and while his 
face was turned slightly away from Crawley 
and towards Horrell, Crawley’s right hand 
suddenly swept round so that the back of it 
caught Barnett a sharp blow across the cheek. 

Barnett was stung into sudden fury, as 
most fellows would have been in similar 
circumstances. Instinctively his left hand had 
shot out almost before Crawley’s right hand 
had dropped. The blow landed fairly and 
squarely under Crawley’s jaw and he went 
sprawling backwards, tripped over something, 
and then toppled foolishly to the floor. 

“T say Morrison was hesitating as to 
whether to go to Crawley’s aid or let things 
take their course; but Horrell suddenly jerked 
forward and gripped Barnett’s arms, as though 
he were the strong man holding back the 
desperate character. 

Others who had been hanging about the 
dressing-rooms suddenly grasped the fact that 
Crawley had been knocked down and that 
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Barnett was apparently trying to get at him. 
They came crowding round quickly, and in 
some mysterious way the news was already 
passing outside and those in the main room 
of the pavilion were hurrying to get into the 
dressing-rooms. 

“A fight! <A fight!” went the swift 
rumour. “That new chap, Barnett, is knock- 
ing Crawley about! Come on!” 
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Ir was a long time since Cranston had had any 
real excitement in the school. For many 
months past the correct thing had been to 
get away from the school as early as possible 
whenever the opportunity presented itself. 
Even when there was afternoon school until 
four o’clock most fellows went into the town 
or found some amusement well away from the 
school. 

This afternoon had been a curious change 
for most of them, though there were seniors 
who recalled the good old days regretfully, 
and others who were unutterably bored with 
being more or less compelled to watch a match 
in which they had not the slightest interest. 
But to a good many, at all events, the after- 
noon had been quite a jolly and exciting 
variation in the usual programme. 

The rumour about a fight got round 
wonderfully quickly among those anywhere 
in the neighbourhood of the pavilion. ‘Those 
who were lucky enough to be among the first 
to crowd into the dressing-rooms had a good 
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view of Horrell gripping Barnett, the while 
Farndon, who was probably Morrison’s best 
friend, so far as he had any particular pal at 
Cranston, was trying to help Crawley to his 
feet. 

Morrison, as captain of the school, had 
really never been called upon to do anything 
more than be ornamental, and he did that 
very well on all important occasions. If a 
little bit of trouble blew up, and Morrison was 
called upon to act as judge or arbitrator, he 
generally side-stepped it, very pleasantly and 
gracefully, and he was usually justified, because 
the thing generally settled itself. 

But he was right on the spot when this 
happened, and was in a position to see exactly 
what had taken place better than anyone 
else. For two or three seconds Morrison 
hesitated, half-inclined to turn his back on 
the scene and pretend that he had never 
noticed anything unusual. 

Then he realized that he couldn’t do that, 
because there was already quite a crowd in 
the place and the word “fight” was being 
whispered. Morrison grasned the fact that 
he had to act, and act quickly. 

At that moment Barnett realized, too, that 
Horrell was holding him. He _ promptly 
twisted his arms free and then gave Horrell 
a sort of sweeping push which sent him 
staggering away. 

“Tsay! Look here! You mustn’t do that 
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sort of thing. If you want to fight, Barnett, 
there’s the gym. No! Drop that, Horrell!”’ 

“Sorry, Morrison!” Barnett said, and 
cooled down swiftly. “I didn’t begin the 
row, but if anyone wants to fight—I’m ready 
at any time.” 

“Crawley will jolly soon settle you!” 
Horrell put in, rather foolishly, because he 
hadn’t the remotest idea as to what Crawley 
could do when it came to boxing. 

“Right!” Barnett jerked out again. “Just 
tell me the time and place, and I'll be there!”’ 

It hadn’t really been in Morrison’s 
mind, any more than it had been in Horrell’s, 
that anything definite would be arranged. 
But Morrison did remember that a few years 
ago there had been several arguments of this 
sort, and the unwritten law at the time was 
for the encounter to be properly staged in 
the gym, with the instructor, Sergeant Bruce, 
acting as umpire. Nothing of the kind had 
happened for a long time past, but now that 
Morrison had got a grip on the situation, he 
developed the strong man attitude and took 
charge. Say what you like about Morrison, 
he had one very useful quality: he could 
always play the part when it was forced upon 
him. 

‘All right, Barnett!” he said now. “We'll 
soon arrange that, but we don’t want any 
brawling in the dressing-rooms, with visitors 
knocking round. You all right, Crawley? I 
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saw just what happened. But there is going 
to be no scrapping here. You can have 
it out in the gym. Not this evening— 
to-morrow evening.” 

Crawley had got over that sudden flash of 
temper, although he felt horribly angry, in 
a dull, resentful sort of way, against Barnett. 
And others were crowding round and seemed 
most anxious that Crawley should show 
Barnett what he could do. Actually, Crawley 
had precious little to do in arranging matters; 
they just seemed to arrange themselves. 

Barnett was in very much the same 
position. It was others who told him that 
everything was fixed for six o’clock on 
Thursday evening. Morrison had _ decided 
that, and he had never had the genuine feeling 
of being captain of the school so strongly as he 
did at this juncture. He spoke very briefly 
to one or two hanging round, including 
Gregson, who hadn’t really seen what 
happened, and then went off out to join the 
visitors. 

It is highly probable that none of the 
visitors nor any of the masters had the slightest 
suspicion that anything exciting had been 
happening, despite the fact that the full story, 
with variations and exaggerations, had gone 
round among both seniors and juniors. Later, 
when those who had quietly stolen off to 
enjoy their golf or tennis, or whatever other 
amusement they had decided to pursue instead 
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of watching a cricket match, came back and 
heard the story of the afternoon, they began 
to feel that they had missed something. 

“Oh, it was a great match!” was the 
general verdict now. ‘‘Some of the Strollers 
made terrific hits—but not off Crombie! 
Crombie’s our best bowler without a doubt. 
Our lot started very badly till that new chap, 
Barnett, came in, and then he started to show 
them how they play cricket in India. Crawley 
reckons he ran him out—and that’s where 
the fun is going to come in!” 

“Crawley reckons what?” 

“That Barnett ran him out—purposely! 
I don’t know, but my idea is that Crawley 
doesn’t know anything about cricket. Anyway, 
to get on with the match, Gregson joined up 
with Barnett and they fairly banged the ball 
about. Stuck together for over an hour before 
Greg got caught—jolly good catch it was, 
too! They simply couldn’t get Barnett out 
and he was still there when our last wicket 
fell. We lost by 14 runs in the end, but it was 
a jolly good game!” 

“But what’s all this about a fight?” 

“When Barnett went into the pavilion 
Crawley tried to get on his neck straight away 
about running him out. Barnett told him 
he was a silly ass—and then the fun began! 
Knocked each other about in great style, I 
believe, till Morrison butted in and did the 
stern captain act on both of them. You 
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wouldn’t think old Morry could do it! He 
was slinging them about and telling them if 
they wanted to fight they’d do it. properly 
in the gym—and it’s all fixed up now. Six 
o’clock to-morrow evening; the Sergeant 
refereeing. I shall not be dashing into town 
to-morrow! A front seat at the ring-side 
for me!” 

‘“‘Can this new chap, Barnett, box at all? 
Crawley used to do a bit, didn’t he?” 

But there wasn’t any line to go on to form 
an opinion of the merits of the two. It was 
recalled that Crawley used to take a few lessons 
from the Sergeant before he got bitten with 
the poetry fever, but nobody knew whether 
he could do anything or not. Barnett was 
naturally a dark horse. Anyway, they were 
very much the same height, and though 
Barnett might be the heavier of the two, 
Crawley probably had the longer reach. 

Boxing at Cranston, at this stage in its 
history, was at a very low ebb. There had 
been a time when the Sergeant had been kept 
busy teaching young aspirants the left lead 
and guard; but nowadays there were only 
about four who ever showed the slightest 
interest in the noble science. 

As for anything in the nature of a properly- 
staged scrap, it was a long time since the 
Sergeant had been asked to officiate. Of 
course, a drill-instructor probably has a 
prejudiced point of view; but of all those who 
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bemoaned the changes which had come over 
Cranston in the past two or three years, there 
was no one more pessimistic than Sergeant 
Bruce. Cranston wasn’t merely going to the 
dogs; it had most emphatically arrived at the 
kennels, so to speak, and the Sergeant some- 
times talked of trying to get a job at a pre- 
paratory school rather than pretend to be a 
public-school instructor in drill and boxing. 

So that when Morrison saw the Sergeant 
himself and told him the good news, it was 
like a bright beam of hope. Sergeant Bruce 
had never been quite sure what he thought 
of the present captain, in which he was like 
a good many other people. But this evening 
when Morrison told him what was going to 
happen, Bruce had the feeling that he was 
seeing the real man behind the veneer of 
pleasant boredom which Morrison was inclined 
to cultivate. 

It took a little of the gilt off when he heard 
the name of one of the contestants. True, 
Crawley had come along one term and made 
some attempt to learn the art of self-defence, 
but there had never been anything serious 
behind his efforts and it was only a temporary 
pose. The Sergeant scarcely knew anything 
about Barnett yet, though he had noted the 
fact that the new-comer had shaped in likely 
fashion in ordinary gym work. 

In the school generally they were not 
worrying at all about the probable form of 
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the two opponents; at all events, that was 
not their main concern. Their chief interest 
lay in the fact that there was going to be a 
fight; and next, that it was this new fellow 
who hadn’t been in the school more than five 
minutes who had been the cause of the rumpus. 

And this same fellow had banged the 
Strollers’ bowling about and shown them how 
cricket should be played. Of course, Gregson 
had been very much on the same level, and in 
a way the pair of them had become heroes of a 
sort. The two had already arranged to share 
the same study; Gregson had practically fixed 
it before the row with Crawley blew up, and 
on that Wednesday night Horrell moved all 
his things from Study 9 into Study 11, and 
Gregson assisted Barnett to make a similar 
change. 

One curious effect the talk of the fight had 
on the school in general was, that the staff in 
the dining-hall, who even in the winter term 
were accustomed to expect very few boys 
along to tea, found themselves almost over- 
worked in trying to cope with the sudden 
demand that came along. Everybody wanted 
to be in at the big fight in the gym; and in 
the High Street in the town, and in the 
restaurants, there were very few Cranston 
caps to be seen that afternoon. 

As though this new excitement were not 
enough, another sensation occurred during 
the Thursday. It was caused by a brief 
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statement, signed by the Head himself, which 
was put up on the notice-boards. 


The following have resigned their 
positions as prefects of the School: 


Purvis, J. R., Watson, M. D., Akehurst, 
V. G. 


The undermentioned have been appointed 
prefects as from to-day: 
Crombie, D. A., Renshaw, W. L., Trevor, 
4 J Cy 
D. H. Courtney, 
Headmaster. 


Rumour followed rumour after this notice 
was posted, but something of the truth came 
into circulation, and the plain facts did not 
rob the announcement of any of its significance. 

‘*“You remember when the Head made the 
announcement about the match?” Gregson 
said to Barnett. “He said it was his wish 
that everybody should be present. Not what 
you’d call a stern command exactly, and 
Purvis, Watson and Akehurst simply didn’t 
take any notice of it. You've seen Purvis, 
of course?” 

“Is he the chap who wears the bags—the 
very wide bags, I mean?” 

“That’s the chap. I know him quite well 
—I mean, he’s always quite cheery with me 
and not too stand-offish, though he doesn’t 
really have much to do with the school. He’s 
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quite one of the big pots over at West Down, 
I believe. I know he had a week’s leave last 
term to play in a golf competition somewhere 
in the North. I don’t think he did anything 
great really, but he will do one day. He’s 
got quite a lot of pots and medals already. 
Anyway, the Head put it to him that when he 
expressed a wish such as he had done about 
the match, he expected the prefects to give 
him all the support possible and to set an 
example.” 

“And then asked him to resign?” Barnett 
suggested. 

“Oh, he had them all there and apparently 
he spoke his mind quite freely; said that if 
they were not prepared to do their duty as 
prefects, it would be far better for them to 
resion. He put it in such a way that they 
hadn’t much option! As soon as they'd left, 
the Head sent for Crombie, Renshaw and 
Trevor, all of whom played in the match 
yesterday, though Trevor didn’t do anything 
much, and asked them to become prefects. 
Still, we can talk about that later. It’s 
difficult to see what’s going to happen now. 
What about this affair of yours this evening? 
Are you feeling fit?” 

‘*Quite,”’ Barnett assured him. ‘Don’t 
know how I shall go on, of course; but I’m 
not worrying.” 

“Tf you know anything at all about boxing, 
you'll lick Crawley,”’ Gregson said. ‘‘Shouldn’t 
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be surprised if quite a crowd rolled up. The 
news seems to have got round all right!” 

It had most decidedly got round, to judge 
by the crowd which had already gathered 
when Gregson, who was acting as second to 
Barnett, went down to the gym. Barnett 
was even more surprised than Greg. There 
was nothing particularly exciting in an 
ordinary little sparring exhibition between 
two fellows; and it was not by any means the 
first time Dick Barnett had put the gloves on 
for three rounds with some fellow about his 
own weight. So far as he was concerned 
this was probably the first time there had 
been any personal animosity behind such a 
challenge, but he assumed that even this 
would disappear, to a large extent, when they 
got into the ring. 

Sergeant Bruce had everything ready, and 
he was acting as master of ceremonies as well 
as referee, and Morrison was rather enjoying 
himself as he followed the sergeant’s instruc- 
tions in organizing the crowd. Few had ever 
before seen Morrison acting the big, strong 
captain, but he was quite impressive! 

Crawley looked decidedly nervous when 
he got into the ring, and there is little doubt 
that if only the Head, or a master, or the 
Sergeant, or even Morrison had decided at 
this juncture to stop the affair, Crawley would 
have been devoutly thankful. 

“Barnett on my right! Crawley on my 
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left!’ the Sergeant announced, then looked 
at his watch. “Three rounds. When I say 
Go! Ready .. . Go!” 

Crawley started off with a wild punch which 
Barnett side-stepped comfortably. For the 
first ten or fifteen seconds, however, some of 
the onlookers who knew little or nothing 
about the game were quite under the 
impression that Crawley was “all over” 
Barnett; though actually Barnett kept off 
every blow, and for the present did not 
attempt to do more than act on the defensive. 
Then, having got Crawley’s measure to some 
extent, he began to fight back. 

“Go in, Crawley! Go for him!” On the 
whole the shouts from the crowd were in 
Crawley’s favour, though now and again a 
little encouragement was thrown to Barnett. 
After all, most of them knew Crawley fairly 
well, and though he seemed a bit of an 
ass at times he was quite a genial sort of 
ass. 
And then Barnett suddenly stepped for- 
ward and planted a swift blow, followed by 
a second which sent Crawley reeling. A third 
sent Crawley down and there was a whispered 
““Q-oo-h!” echoing round the gym. 

*““One—two—three——” The Sergeant 
was counting monotonously, and at ‘“‘seven”’ 
Crawley struggled to his feet. Had Barnett 
wished he could probably have settled the 
matter there and then; but he kept back until 
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Crawley, having got his breath again, made a 
sudden rush in his direction. 

By the time the Sergeant called the end 
of the first round, there was no longer any 
doubt as to who was the better man. The 
novices had begun to realize the difference 
between boxing and just sparring about with 
the gloves. Crawley listened to the good 
advice they gave him in his corner, but he got 
up for the second round in a listless sort of 
way and adopted methods quite different 
from those he had employed at the opening 
of the first round. 

He was more concerned now with avoid- 
ing Barnett. On the other hand Barnett, 
obviously master of the situation, might have 
been indulging in a little shadow boxing. He 
tapped Crawley, flicked him, drove him gently 
back towards the ropes, then let him come 
back again before he planted in a harder blow 
which shook him considerably. 

But Crawley never went to the floor in this 
second round. It was nothing like so exciting 
as the first one had been. There was only 
one man in it now, and he was simply playing 
with his opponent. When Crawley went back 
to his seconds they hadn’t very much advice 
to give their man beyond telling him to keep 
Barnett off, which was doubtless sound advice 
but not really very helpful. 

Dick Barnett’s own impressions at the end 
of the second round were that the match 
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was a fiasco. Crawley hadn’t a notion of 
how to box! Morrison ought to have known 
that, and never arranged the match at all. 
And even now the Sergeant ought to stop 
the contest—he must see that Crawley had 
no chance. There was no sense in trying for 
a knock-out when one was winning quite 
comfortably on points. 

That, at any rate, was how Dick Barnett 
looked at it, and in the third and last round 
he simply went all out for points. When 
two evenly-matched boxers are giving a 
sparring exhibition, this sort of game is very 
interesting to experts. When it happens 
before a crowd who are expecting something 
sensational, or at least moderately exciting, 
it becomes a bit of a farce. 

Crawley was out of condition, too. He 
was simply falling back from Barnett most of 
the time, and panting audibly as he was chased 
round the ring. And although Barnett wasn’t 
hitting in the real sense of the word, he kept 
on planting in quite healthy lefts and rights, 
hooks and jabs, all of which would have 
counted as points if there had been the slightest 
doubt as to which was the better man. 

It was nearing the end of the round when 
Barnett sent in a fairly hard blow to the body, 
and Crawley simply dropped down. It wasn’t 
so much that he was knocked over as that he 
yielded very easily to the force behind the 
blow and sat down. His arms dropped by 
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his side and served to support him, while his 
head sagged; and the onlookers could see the 
rise and fall of his chest as he panted for 
breath. 

The Sergeant had his watch in his hand, 
but didn’t count aloud this time. One or 
two were shouting, “Get up, Crawley! Now, 
Crawley! Get to him!” But Crawley wasn’t 
worrying about that. 

“Barnett wins!” Sergeant Bruce an- 
nounced, not loudly and triumphantly, but 
as one who is merely confirming an established 
fact. 

There was a feeble round of clapping from 
half-a-dozen or so of the fellows who were 
mildly interested in boxing. Then a confused 
babble of talk broke out, and Barnett was 
bending down over Crawley. 

The crowd was already beginning to drift 
out. The big fight had been a bit of a wash- 
out. It was rough luck on Crawley really, 
because it was pretty evident that this new 
chap, Barnett, knew just as much about boxing 
as he did about cricket. 

“You're all right?” Barnett said and 
helped Crawley to his feet. The horrible 
sensation of not being able to get his breath, 
and the little sting of repeated blows, had 
already almost passed away; and, though he 
felt a bit queer, there came to Crawley that 
pleasant glow which a healthy body feels 
after fairly strenuous exercise. 
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‘“‘ Ah—yes, thanks!” Crawley stood look- 
ing about him and the hint of a smile touched 
his lips. ‘Do I—congratulate you? You 
won?” 

‘“‘Something of the sort,” Barnett said. 
“You want lessons. Anyway, it was good 
fun—what’s that, Greg?” 

Morrison, Gregson, and two or three others 
had come into the ring. Sergeant Bruce was 
taking the opportunity of saying a few appro- 
priate words on the benefits of physical train- 
ing and of boxing in particular. One or two 
gave Barnett a pat on the shoulders, but 
nobody really congratulated him; there didn’t 
seem to be anything to congratulate him about. 

Half an hour later Dick Barnett and 
Gregson were back in their own study 

“Well, that little excitement is over,”’ 
Barnett said, as he dragged his books towards 
him. “Although, come to think of it, there 
wasn’t really much excitement.” 

“No,” Gregson agreed, and seemed to be 
thinking of something else. “Of course, 


Crawley was no match for you. A pity in 


a way, because—well, it was rather a fiasco 
towards the end. Can you spare five minutes 
to talk about this cricket-club business? If 
we're going to do anything, we ought to be 
getting busy right away.” 
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Ir there had been an historian looking round 
Cranston School that evening, he might have 
noted one curious fact which made this par- 
ticular evening different from a great many 
that had gone before it. 

Everybody was discussing or arguing the 
same broad topic, which included three separate 
subjects: the cricket match on Wednesday; 
the change of prefects, which had been made 
by the Head apparently solely because they 
hadn’t been at the match—three other fellows 
who had actually taken part in the game 
being appointed in their places; and the fight 
which had taken place in the gym. 

It was a long time since anything had 
happened at Cranston which interested 
practically everybody throughout the school. 
In the ordinary way there might be a little 
section in the Sixth, Transitus and Fifth keen 
on discussing recent performances and future 
arrangements at the West Down Golf Club; 
others who argued about tennis fixtures at 
the same club; a group studying county road 
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maps and fixing the next run of the Cranston 
Motor Cycle Club. Or you might find the 
Fourth arranging the next meeting of the 
Picnic Club, which was quite a popular 
institution even in the winter. And in the 
Third and Second common-rooms there were 
nearly as many little groups as there were in 
the Upper School, and they had as many 
different ways of seeking amusement. Certainly 
they wouldn’t be talking about prefects, or 
school rules, or school matches, or anything 
that was intimately connected with the school 
itself, at work or play. Nowadays at Cranston 
it was the things they did away from the 
school which seemed to matter most. 

To-night the golfers were perturbed, and 
the tennis-players inclined to be resentful. It 
was carrying things a bit too far if a chap 
couldn’t do what he liked outside the regula- 
tion school hours! Some of them had stayed 
to watch the match because the Head had 
said that he wished it. That was all right, 
but—where was it going to end? 

““And who is this chap Barnett? Why is 
he butting in? There’s something queer about 
the whole business when you come to think of 
it!” Akehurst, one of the deposed prefects, 
was putting forward a point of view that had 
already occurred to others. “‘He came along 
after the term had begun—and right away a 
cricket match is arranged, presumably for 
his special benefit!” 
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“T thought Morrison said it was Sir Thomas 
Holcroft who was keen on it?” Watson put 
in doubtfully. 

“Yes, I know. But Morrison also told me 
that he had an idea it was a put-up job between 
the Head and Holcroft. It wants some think- 
ing out; but this chap, Barnett, knocked 
Crawley down in the pavilion—so I hear— 
because Crawley said that Barnett thought 
the match was arranged for his benefit. Next 
thing is that we have this fight staged in the 
gym just to show what Barnett can do with 
the gloves. What’s it leading to?” 

**T don’t know,’”’ Watson admitted. 

‘““And I’m quite sure I don’t care,” Purvis 
said. “I’m probably leaving at the end of 
this term; and, meantime, as far as possible, 
I’m a bed-and-breakfast resident only in this 
establishment.” 

“They’re starting the cricket club again, 
so Greg told me to-day,’’ Akehurst said. 

“They can start twenty footling cricket 
clubs for all I care,” Purvis retorted. “It 
won’t put me off my golf. By the way, I 
shall be taking a few days off next week. The 
Club are writing again to the Head about it. 
Come in, Morry! Come and see the poor 
criminals who have been sacked for cutting 
cricket. Not that it worries us, believe me. 
I never quite gathered what one did as a 
prefect, except that there were certain 
privileges attaching to the position. By the 
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way, you were going to take me out to Pliny 
Wood sometime?” 

‘““Yes—oh, yes. We must fix up soon.” 
Morrison spoke rather jerkily and seemed 
to be worried about something. “You were 
in the gym this evening when that new chap, 
Barnett, gave his boxing exhibition? Of 
course, you were. I saw you. Don’t suppose 
there is anyone here who could stand up to 
him. He simply played with Crawley.” 

It was pretty obvious that Morrison was 
talking for the sake of talking, and was really 
worrying over something which hadn’t any- 
thing to do with Barnett or boxing. 

“Quite!” Purvis said. “I don’t know why 
I went to see the show; but I didn’t find it 
particularly amusing, anyway.” 

““Tve just been with the Head,” Morrison 
went on, as though there was nothing more 
to be said about boxing. ‘‘You three seem 
to have upset him pretty badly this morning— 
and I get it on the rebound Anyway, we’ve 
got to get busy this term and start pulling 
together again. It’s up to the Sixth to set 
the example—and all that sort of thing. No 
objection to a fellow playing golf or tennis— 
in fact, there’s some talk of laying down some 
tennis-courts here as soon as possible.” 

‘““Very interesting,” Purvis commented, 
and Akehurst gave an excellent imitation of 
a tired yawn. Watson started to whistle 
softly and turned over the pages of a book. 
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“Anyway,” Morrison said, with a touch of 
desperation; “‘we’ve got to start trying to 
get school games back to their right and proper 
place. Fix up one or two form cricket 
matches, and that sort of thing. We can 
arrange a match between the Sixth and 
Fifth for next Wednesday. That’s the sug- 
gestion, anyway. I’m putting you down, 
Purvis a 

“Thanks! But I shall not be there.” 
Purvis said, very definitely. “‘Don’t be an 
ass, Morry! You may not be aware of the 
fact, but I’m representing West Down next 
week. It’s not a real competition, but just 
a friendly sort of affair for three days at 
Sunnyvale. Still, I shall leave here on Monday 


and come back sometime on Friday " 
“D’you think so?” Morrison asked. 
“Ym jolly well sure I shall!” Purvis 


asserted. ‘‘The Club are writing to the Head 
about it—probably already written by now. 
And that’s that!” 

“I see.” Morrison didn’t attempt to argue. 
““How about you, Akehurst? Will you be 
fit to play next Wednesday?” 

“Td rather not, thanks very much,” 
Akehurst said. 

Watson didn’t wait to be asked. He just 
said: ‘‘Leave me out, Morry!” and Morrison 
put his pencil through the names he had on 
the list he held. 

“It doesn’t seem much use arguing——’ 
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Morrison said slowly, and Purvis agreed 
promptly. 

“Not a tiny bit! The dear old days when 
we scarcely ever went outside the school gates 
are dead and forgotten, Morry; and it isn’t 
the slightest use trying to revive them. I 
shall have to stick here to-morrow afternoon 
till half-past three and listen to old Cart- 
wright’s lecture; but there’ll be a car waiting 
at the gates for me at 3.35 and [ll be at the 
club-house by 3.50. I shall be back here 
about 8.30. I merely mention my pro- 
gramme——”’ 

“You won’t forget that the eight-thirty 
rule only applies to prefects?”’ Morrison said. 
““Other members of the Sixth are due back at 
seven.” 

“Oh, don’t be silly!” Purvis retorted 
irritably. 

Morrison stood up, half-opened his mouth 
as though to say something, but apparently 
didn’t feel inclined for further argument, so 
just nodded and said: “‘Right-o! Well, Ill 
push along.” 

It was certainly the most trying evening 
Morrison had ever had in his career at Cranston. 
He had taken on the captaincy at a time when 
the school was passing through a critical 
period, though no one had quite realized it 
at the time. Morrison was a good all-round 
man, and in scholarship at all events he was 
almost brilliant. Probably, he would have 
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been decidedly brilliant if he had worked 
harder; but doubtless he did not think it 
necessary, since he always walked through 
exams quite comfortably and his record at 
Cranston was a long succession of top places 
and prizes. 

In the old days when he had played cricket 
and footer, Morrison had the same touch of 
brilliance; though, at times, he was erratic. 
Add to that the fact that he had a charming 
personality and was so entirely good-natured 
that hardly anyone had ever seen him annoyed, 
and it will be understood why, when he was 
chosen as captain at a time when there were 
several fellows senior to him, everybody was 
quite pleased. 

There had been odd troubles and difficulties, 
especialiy in the beginning; but they had never 
developed into anything serious because old 
Morry didn’t take sides, but agreed good- 
naturedly with both; or if a definite decision 
seemed to be called for, he quietly side-stepped 
it by getting away from the school as quickly 
as he could. It was wonderful how many 
problems just settled themselves, or ceased 
to be problems if one didn’t attempt to settle 
them! 

But he had been badly up against it this 
evening. The Head had been jolly decent, 
but critical; and Morrison had come away 
with the feeling that it was up to him to get 
busy. He ran into Crombie, who had just 
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come from a talk with Gregson and Barnett. 
Crombie had been deputed to get Morrison 
to take the chair and issue the notice about 
the meeting that was to be called to consider 
the revival of the Cricket Club. 

‘“‘Right-o,” Morrison agreed. “Is that the 
notice? May as well sign it now. You'll 
see that it goes up, will you?” 

“T’ll see to that,’’ Crombie assured him. 
“Tl tell you an idea I had that might start 
the ball rolling a bit. Why not revive the 
old form matches? The Fifth rather talk 
as though they had the only cricketers in the 
school. Challenge them to a match next 
Wednesday. We could do it.” 

“That’s funny,” Morrison said, and smiled 
in that good-natured way of his. “‘I’ve been 
with the Head this past half-hour and he 
made the same suggestion. I was meaning 
to come along and see you about it.” 

“Good man! We’ll call it settled then. 
Ill see Gregson if you like, and get him to fix 
their eleven as soon as_ possible. You'll 
arrange the Sixth team?” 

“Well ” Morrison seemed rather 
doubtful about it. “Come into my study and 
we'll just run through a possible team. I’m 
rather out of touch with the cricketing crowd 
these days.” 

“There isn’t any crowd!” Crombie assured 
him. “But we should get a fair eleven in 


the Sixth. Purvis used to be pretty good with 
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the bat when we were in the Fourth, but I 
don’t suppose he’s handled one now for a 
couple of seasons. Still, he’s a likely man 
and we'll put him down.” 

They drafted out the Eleven very quickly, 
since there was no possibility of weighing up 
form on recent performances, except in the 
case of those who had played on Wednesday 
and even that didn’t count for much. Two 
or three extra names were put in as reserves, 
and Morrison agreed that it would be a good 
idea to see as many of them as possible and 
try to arrange for a little practice at the 
nets. 

Crombie went off quite cheerfully to see 
Gregson, and a little later Morrison went out 
to hunt up the different members of the 
proposed eleven. After his experience with 
Purvis and the two with him, Morrison saw 
two other Sixth fellows, both of whom 
disapproved of the idea of starting form 
matches, especially on Wednesday afternoons. 
Wednesday was the one day above all others 
when a fellow could get right away from 
school and forget it. It would be ridiculous 
to start trying to drag Cranston back to the 
days when they couldn’t play a game without 
having a master watching over them, or 
couldn’t even go to a picture-house without 
getting special permission, and even then 
probably with a party in charge of a prefect. 

“Those days are finished with, Morry. You 
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wouldn’t like to see them back again your- 
self, would you?” Hartley of the Sixth put 
it to him quite cheerfully, and Morrison smiled 
in his own pleasant way. ‘‘You’re captain 
of the school, but you don’t go round chasing 
the kids to find out if they’ve cut cricket, or 
broken bounds, or committed the frightful 
crime of doing something they jolly well 
wanted to do. You’ve been a rattling good 
captain, Morry—right up to the old tradition 
and all that, but without the stickiness some 
of them used to have.” 

‘“Do I make a speech?” Morrison laughed. 
““Wonder if you're right? Dve just been 
seeing the Beak and he’s rather put it the 
other way. However—why worry?” 

““Tshouldn’t!” Hartley agreed. “‘ Anyway, 
leave me out of any cricket eleven. Tennis 
is my game these days. Wonder why they 
don’t use up the playing-fields for tennis- 
courts?” 

“The Head rather thinks it might be done. 
There’s plenty of room,’’ Morrison told him. 
“He thinks it could be done right away. 
Four courts he suggested.” 

“Um! Yes! Not a bad idea, but—I 
wonder? ‘Tennis on the school playing-fields 
mightn’t be quite the same thing as tennis 
over at West Down. I mean to say, over 
there you can choose your partner and fix 
things up to suit yourself. Here—I’m afraid 
of it, Morry.”’ 
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“Yes.”? Morrison quite understood that 
point of view, because he himself had expressed 
just the same idea on several occasions. But 
when the Head had talked to-night, he had 
also begun to see that it wasn’t quite the right 
thing to bolt off from the school every half and 
every short afternoon. 

Eventually Morrison went back to his own 
study and there were six names definitely 
crossed off his list, and two who had said they 
wouldn’t mind playing cricket, but. seemed 
rather suspicious about a match against the 
Fifth. It hadn’t been arranged solely for 
the benefit of Gregson and this new chap, 
Barnett? 

It was not an altogether unreasonable 
attitude that quite a lot of fellows adopted that 
evening. There were excellent golfers and first- 
rate tennis-players in the school, but they 
never performed before the school; and even 
such a good player as Purvis was scarcely 
known outside the Sixth. Yet here was a new 
fellow who, in his first week practically, was 
known to everybody and doubtless expected 
that the stage would be set specially for him 
to show off his prowess. 

It was also pretty obvious, when one came 
to think about it, that the Head was all out 
to back the new fellow up. He had already 
pushed three golfers out of their prefectships 
and appointed three so-called cricketers. It 
looked very much like interference with the 
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unwritten law at Cranston, which was that 
everybody had a right to do what he liked 
with his time outside school hours, providing, 
of course, he did any necessary prep work. 

The few cricket enthusiasts there were in 
the school didn’t worry about that aspect at 
all. When Crombie reported to Gregson that 
Morrison had already made out his team for 
Wednesday next, that the Head had actually 
suggested the same thing to the captain, and 
that Morrison had not raised any sort of 
objection to signing the notice concerning 
the Cricket Club, Greg wanted to jump for 
oy. 

‘‘The tide’s turned, Barnett!’ he stated 
triumphantly. “Let’s get old Renshaw along 
—and Hartford. Cranston’s touched bottom, 
and we’re on the upgrade now! You’ve been 
the luck-bringer—the mascot, Barny! We’ll 
have Cranston a real school again, and not 
just a residential hotel for tired golfers, pat- 
ballers, picnickers and _ all-round slackers. 
Roll on the revolution!” 

Of course, it would be something in the way 
of a revolution if Cranston really did get back 
to anything like the good old days when it 
met other schools on equal terms, and wasn’t 
a poor imitation of the Deserted Village half 
its time. What Gregson overlooked was the 
fact that most revolutions have a nasty habit 
of taking the wrong turning, and the very 
first people to feel the hard jolts and get 
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the nasty knocks are those who started the 
fight. 

The good time might be coming along, but 
on this very evening when Gregson became 
jubilant at the prospects ahead, there was a 
whole lot of trouble brewing in Cranston— 
and Gregson and Barnett were booked to get 
their share of it 
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PURVIS PLAYS GOLF 


On the Friday morning odd groups stopped at 
different times to read the notice which Crombie 
had pinned on the board fairly late last night. 


All members of the Upper School are 
asked to attend a meeting in the Chemistry 
Lecture Room at 5 p.m. on Friday, the 
15th, for the purpose of electing Captain, 
Vice-captain, and other officers of the 
Cricket Club for the present season, and 
to discuss matters arising therefrom. 

Arrangements regarding Lower School 
cricket will be posted shortly, and meantime 
any suggestions should be sent to D. A. 
Crombie (Hon. Sec. pro tem.) Study 5, 
Brand’s House. 

G. F. Morrison, 
Captain. 


As usually happens, those who were really 
keen on this meeting, and had been responsible 
for arranging it, had already got most of the 
details cut and dried. Morrison would be 
proposed as captain, though it was not 
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necessary that the captain of the school should 
be captain of games. Still, it would be a 
good idea to get Morrison right into the 
foreground. 

There had been a more difficult discussion 
over the question of vice-captain. Crombie 
had suggested Barnett, and the idea had been 
approved, but Barnett himself had protested. 
It was ridiculous to give him any sort of office 
at all, in view of the fact that he hadn’t been 
in the school five minutes. 

“All the more reason why you should 
take the job on,” Gregson said. ‘‘We want 
new blood. And, anyway, you're the best 
cricketer, and you haven’t had time to get up 
against anybody here—as most of us have!” 

The others agreed, and, despite Barnett’s 
protest, his name was put down on the list 
for the position of vice-captain. Crombie was 
to be nominated as secretary, with Gregson 
as assistant-secretary, Renshaw as treasurer, 
and Hartford would be elected as a member 
of the committee. 

After all, they were the little group who 
had tried their utmost to keep cricket going, 
and although any one of them would have been 
quite willing to stand down in place of someone 
else, it was very unlikely that at this stage 
there would be anybody sufficiently keen to 
take more than a passing interest in the revived 
club. It was better, in the beginning, to let 
the real enthusiasts do the work. 
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Gregson made it his duty to see a fair 
number of the Fifth during the intervals on 
Friday morning 

“You'll come along to the cricket meeting 
this evening?” Greg asked them. “It won’t 
be a long drawn-out affair, but we just want 
to get the thing going. Rather ridiculous, 
when you come to think of it, that we can’t run 
a decent eleven at Cranston! But we’ll put 
that right pretty soon. This is a rough list 
of fellows we thought might serve on the 
committee, and so on.”’ 

There was nothing secretive or underhand 
about Gregson. He was quite aware of the 
fact that it would take some time to rouse any 
real enthusiasm, but if they could only get 
going and just let everybody know that they 
had got going, that would probably follow. 
But, according to Gregson’s simple philosophy, 
you wanted to get them taking a mild interest 
in it in the beginning, and even take them into 
your confidence a little, so that they wouldn’t 
feel they were being left out in the cold at all. 

Up to a point Greg was quite right. Some 
of them shrugged their shoulders and said 
they weren’t keen on cricket these days, but 
most of them said they’d try and look in at 
the meeting, and glanced through the list of 
proposed officers that Greg showed them. 

“That seems all right. But why this chap 
Barnett for vice-captain? You’d be the best 
man for that job, Greg.”’ 
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“No fear!” Gregson assured them. “I’m 
not in the same class as Barnett. Never mind 
how long he’s been at Cranston! He'll do 
Cranston a bit of good when it comes to 
cricket, and he’s the right man for vice-captain. 
Morrison agrees.”’ 

Morrison had certainly agreed, but then he 
never disagreed with anybody. Later in the 
day he also agreed, rather dubiously perhaps, 
with Purvis. 

Up to about eleven o’clock on that Friday 
morning Purvis had not the slightest intention 
of attending the cricket meeting. He was not 
interested in it in the least. His programme 
was to get over to the West Down Club 
at the earliest possible moment after school 
finished. 

But shortly after eleven the Head sent for 
Purvis. It wasn’t a surprise to Purvis, because 
he knew that the Club were making application 
to the Head for leave of absence for him to 
play in a certain pleasant tournament. Last 
term the Head had granted a similar appli- 
cation, and there was less reason for refusal 
this term than there was then. Purvis hadn’t 
a solitary exam, except such ordinary tests as 
the school might impose, ahead of him. 

What Purvis didn’t know was that the 
Head had been perturbed for quite a long time 
past over this golf question, and tennis as well. 
Dr. Courtney was a thoroughly sound, broad- 
minded, up-to-date Head, and he had no more 
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objection to a boy playing golf than he had 
to him playing ping-pong or marbles if his 
tastes ran that way. 

But there were limits, and the difficulty 
was to decide how to define those limits. A 
certain amount of discreet inquiry showed 
Dr. Courtney that some of the members of 
West Down were getting annoyed over the 
way their Club was being regarded as the 
monopoly of certain youths from Cranston. 
If quite a fuss had been made of Purvis by 
the younger members, some of the older 
members had begun to get restive. Purvis 
had got one of his friends on the Committee 
to put his name forward for the coming 
tournament trip, but Purvis was unaware 
that there had been quite a lot of argument 
in committee, and that only an odd vote had 
secured him his place. 

Even that odd vote had been cast in his 
favour because someone had said: ‘‘Oh, well, 
if the Headmaster will give permission, I 
don’t see why we should interfere.” 

Purvis didn’t know that, but the Head did. 
Purvis was fully aware that in the last term 
or two his record so far as his school work was 
concerned had fallen below its usual standard. 
There were several others in a like case, and 
although one had to put up with a certain 
amount of complaining from critical masters, 
the idea of inflicting pains or penalties for 
slack work had been practically abandoned 
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at Cranston, at all events so far as the Upper 
School was concerned. 

So, when Purvis went along to answer the 
Head’s summons he knew pretty well how the 
interview would go. The Head would drivel 
a bit about not quite approving, and that it 
must not be taken as a precedent in the future, 
but on this occasion, owing to the strongly- 
expressed wish of the West Down Club, per- 
mission would be granted. And Purvis would 
say: “Thank you, sir,” and wander forth 
again. 

That explains why Purvis received a 
shock within two minutes of entering the 
Head’s study. Little David started off right 
away on the subject of school work. If Purvis 
were under the impression that he merely had 
to get to the end of the term, and that he 
would then be handed an honourable leaving 
certificate, he was very much mistaken! 

There was a lot more to come! The Head 
took up the letter from the West Down Golf 
Club and then read the reply he had already 
drafted out. Most decidedly and definitely 
permission would not be granted for leave of 
absence! 

Then the Head started on the subject of 
his visits to the Club. The original permission 
given to boys in the Fifth and Sixth to play 
golf at West Down was on a limited member- 
ship basis. That limit was obviously being 
exceeded and he was asking the committee 
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about it. In any case, however, there would 
be posted a notice stating definitely on what 
days boys from Cranston could go there. 
The Head had learned that certain prefects 
actually went straight away from the school 
on short afternoons and did not return till 
half-past eight. That would cease immediately. 
So, too, would the habit which, apparently, 
Purvis and one or two others had developed 
of slipping away immediately after morning 
school on half-holidays and having lunch at 
the Club. Purvis gathered that the Head 
was making inquiries into various aspects of 
that practice, but mainly the financial one. 
It struck Purvis, then, that this was but the 
preliminary breeze before the big storm blew 


The Head never got annoyed during the 
interview, but that only made it more trying. 
When eventually Purvis retired he felt like a 
wet rag, but he had grasped certain definite 
facts. He wouldn’t be having a week’s leave 
for a jolly golfing holiday, free from all restric- 
tions. He wouldn’t even be dashing over to 
West Down this afternoon. More, he would 
have to write an urgent note to one of his 
friends and ask him to settle up certain 
accounts at the Club before the Head got busy 
on his inquiry. 

That was quite enough to go on with for 
the moment, but if he didn’t want to make 
an absolute mess of his school career, with 
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consequent trouble with his people at home, 
he would have to start in and do some real 
hard work. As for another point the Head 
had raised—that of taking an interest in 
school affairs—it was the most annoying of 
all. If Purvis had been one of the sort who 
show their tempers easily, he would have 
started doing so as soon as ever he left the 
Head’s study. 

But Purvis wasn’t that sort at all; give 
credit where credit is due! A fellow who can 
sink a long and difficult putt at a critical turn 
in the game, and with a crowd gathered 
round to watch him do it, has pretty good 
control of himself. Purvis would have been 
a good man in any game, but his big fault as 
a team player was his inclination to selfishness. 
His strong point as a golfer was that he 
didn’t get rattled. As a match player he 
was what a local critic had described as 
“relentless.” 

Thus it was that when Purvis went back 
to the Sixth form-room, no one would have 
guessed for a moment that he had one of the 
most unpleasant half-hours he had ever had 
with the Head, and that he was, to use his 
own phrase, pretty badly bunkered at the 
moment. Akehurst, who knew about the 
application for leave, judged that it had been 
granted all right and felt rather envious of 
Purvis. 

When. morning school ended Akehurst 
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caught up with the crack golfer and asked him 
if all was well. 

““You were rather a long time away, but 
I suppose the Beak let you off in the end? 
‘You can go this time, but it mustn’t become 
a habit.” Anything else?”’ 

“Quite a lot,’ Purvis. said, slowly. 
“Matter of fact, ’m not going. I’m not even 
going over to play this evening. Bunkered! 
So are you! There’s something in the wind— 
tell you presently. Hullo, Crombie!” 

Crombie was busy on his self-appointed 
task of whipping up a decent crowd for the 
meeting this evening. He didn’t expect to 
get any help from Purvis or Akehurst, but it 
was just as well to try them. He had been 
rather apologetic yesterday to both Purvis 
and Akehurst over the prefect business, but 
that was all right now. 

‘**Cricket?”? Akehurst said, and let the 
scorn creep into his voice; “I used to play 
when I was a child es 

““What’s the idea?” Purvis put in, un- 
expectedly showing some interest. Twice 
when Akehurst tried to butt in and be 
sarcastic, Purvis told him to dry up. 

“Tm an all-round man myself,’ Purvis 
said quite seriously; ‘‘and if this cricket club 
is being run properly, you can rely upon my 
support. But who’s running it? I like to 
know what I’m being let in for before wasting 
my time on anything.” 
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Crombie explained and even showed him 
the list of proposed officers. Arrangements 
were in hand for a Sixth versus Fifth match, 
as probably Purvis knew. 

Purvis did know, but Crombie didn’t know 
of the contempt which had been poured forth 
on the subject to Morrison last night. 
Akehurst did, and that was why he was 
surprised when Purvis said it seemed a pretty 
sound idea. 

“Td really meant to run over to West 
Down this evening,’”’ Purvis said, and seemed 
to be considering the matter. “‘No! Ill cut 
that out and come along to this cricket 
meeting. Mind you, it wants _ tackling 
properly, Crombie.”’ 

“We'll do that all right,’’ Crombie assured 
him, and went off. In due course he reported 
to the temporary committee for the revival 
of cricket that Purvis was quite keen and 
had definitely promised to come along to the 
meeting. 

Akehurst wasn’t so easily satisfied. He 
wanted to know why Purvis had changed his 
mind so suddenly. 

“‘Because—oh, I’m not quite sure yet. It 
wants thinking about,” Purvis said. “I'll tell 
you what the Head said. It’s pretty evident 
that golf is going to get a nasty knock and 
cricket is going to be forced on us. If 
we fight—we’ve got to do it carefully, other- 
wise, there’ll be more trouble in store for us. 
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Now let’s think about this. Ever been 
stymied?” 

““Ves,”? Akehurst said. ‘‘The first round 
I had this term, old Geoff Walker was playing 
me, and when I got to the eighth hole 

‘‘Never mind that now,” Purvis put in, 
amiably. “I think what we’ve got to do with 
our young cricketing friends who are so keen 
on upsetting our golf is to lay them a stymie. 
It can be done all right, I fancy. You saw 
that list Crombie had? All the officers of the 
cricket club are already chosen by a self- 
appointed committee, and they want us to 
roll up and just hold up our hands when they 
give us the word. I don’t think so! If we 
get busy me 

Akehurst was smiling joyously at the end 
of five minutes, by which time Purvis had 
sketched out his particular programme. 

“Jove! But it will be the biggest rag we’ve 
ever had at Cranston!” Akehurst asserted. 
““Let’s get. Watson and one or two others of 
the West Down crowd along. Then we'll get 
busy right away. Oh, but I guess the little 
cricketers are going to be stymied all right!” 

Quite a lot of people were busy at different 
times that afternoon urging everyone to attend 
the opening meeting of the revived Cranston 
Cricket Club. Gregson himself was hopeful 
that quite a decent crowd would turn up, 
because, in his innocence, he had the feeling 
that the more they got at the first meeting 
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the stronger would be the interest in 
cricket. 

““Get a decent crowd there, and let them 
know we’re starting Form matches and hope 
to arrange school matches, and we’re bound 
to get going all right!” Gregson said. “It’s 
just a matter of getting them interested in 
the beginning—that’s the secret of success.” 

When Gregson went along at five minutes 
to six to the Chemistry Lecture Room he had 
quite a pleasant surprise. He had hoped that 
twenty-five or possibly thirty fellows would 
turn up. That would be quite enough to en- 
sure success. But there were sixty or seventy 
already present and groups were still coming 
in! So far as could be judged, every member 
of the Upper School—the two Sixth forms, 
the Transitus, Fifth, Remove, and Upper 
Fourth—had come along to give a cheer for 
King Cricket! 

“Tt’s great!” Gregson said to Barnett. 
“All the golf crowd and the tennis mob and 
the mad motorists—they’re all here! I guess 
[ll be nervous when I have to stand up on my 
pins—Crombie knows what he’s to do, doesn’t 
he? Oh, there’s Morrison all right. Give 
him a clap just for luck.” 

Gregson and two or three of those near 
him began to clap—and it was taken up almost 
instantly. Morrison, standing on the platform, 
grinned cheerily at them all. It was quite 
a long time since anybody had given a cheer 
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or a clap to the captain of the school, but the 
Upper forms let it rip till the echoes reached 
the far-off corridors and juniors wondered 
what was happening. 

‘““Good old Morry!” someone yelled, and 
they took that up as a battle-cry: “Good old 
Morry! Three cheers for Morrison! Hip, 
hip be) 


And Morrison stood there and smiled upon 
them and looked the part of captain from his 
well-brushed head to his highly-polished brown 
shoes, and when he held up a hand for quiet- 
ness he did it with the self-assurance of a born 
orator. 

‘“*Well—thanks very much, and all that!” 
Morrison said. “I might ask, what have I 
done to deserve it, but—I mean to say, we 
may as well get on with the business. The 
idea is that cricket has been rather pushed 
into the background lately and it’s about 
time we got the old Club going again 

‘““Hear, hear!” someone called and a dozen 
others held up Morrison’s speech while they 
blared forth “‘Hear, hear!” But the great 
cricket meeting had begun! 
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Ir wasn’t at all a bad speech Morrison made, 
and Gregson’s hope that anybody who did 
speak would do something towards arousing 
enthusiasm was certainly fulfilled so far as 
the captain’s effort went. They cheered him 
time after time, and though sometimes they 
cheered such remarks as, “‘“What I mean to 
say is—well ”? it showed the right spirit and 
gave the meeting the correct note. 

“The first item we have to consider,” 
Morrison said in due course, ‘‘is the election 
of a captain. I ought to point out that in 
times gone by it was not considered necessary 
that the captain of the school should be 
captain of cricket. On looking through the 
records I find that sometimes there has been 
a separate captain of cricket and a separate 
captain of football in the same year, and the 
captain of the school has not held either of the 
games captaincies. Perhaps someone will pro- 
pose a suitable name for the cricket captaincy.” 

Crombie was on his feet the moment 
Morrison sat down. 
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‘““We know that it is not a hard and fast 
rule that the captain of the school should also 
be cricket skipper,’ Crombie began. “But 
in the special circumstances I think we shall 
all agree that we cannot do better than elect 
Morrison to the post of captain of cricket. I 
beg to propose Morrison for the captaincy.” 

“IT second that, Mr. Chairman!” Hartford 
bobbed up the instant Crombie sat down, 
and said his little piece. Then he jerked back 
into his seat again. 

Gregson didn’t anticipate that anyone 
would have the nerve to propose any other 
name. In fact, there wasn’t any other name 
that could possibly be in the running, unless 
it were Crombie or Renshaw. But as soon 
as Hartford sat down, Purvis was standing 
up somewhere near the front. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Purvis, and spoke 
in an impressive way, “I beg to move an 
amendment. While entirely agreeing that my 
friend Crombie is right, I am inclined to think 
that the many duties which fall to the lot of 
the captain of the school make it desirable 
that he should not be burdened with the 
difficulties and troubles which will naturally 
be his if he takes on the captaincy of the 
Cricket Club, especially at such a juncture as 
this. I think it would be much better if we 
had a captain of cricket serving under the 
school captain and relieving him of the donkey 
work, if I may so put it. That could be done 
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by electing Morrison as President of the School 
Cricket Club. I therefore move that instead 
of being elected captain, Morrison be elected 
President!” 

To judge by the row that broke out as 
Purvis finished, you might have thought he 
had made the most remarkable speech on 
record. They clapped and they shouted: 
*‘Morrison for President! President Morrison! 
Good old Morry!” until Morrison began to 
look slightly worried. 

Morrison stood up at last and_ they 
quietened down. 

Farndon, sitting near Purvis, also stood up 
and said quickly: “I beg to second that 
amendment, Mr. Chairman!’ 

‘“Well, there we are!” Morrison said. ‘‘?’m 
in your hands! It’s proposed and seconded 
that I should be captain of cricket: amend- 
ment, proposed by Purvis and seconded by 
Farndon, that I should be elected President. 
Those in favour of the amendment—that I 
should be President of the Cricket Club— 
—please show e 

Crombie was evidently trying to get in 
another word, but the crowd near Purvis were 
calling out: “Sit down! Sit down, Crombie!” 
and a forest of hands went up. Crombie sat 
down. 

“Those in favour of the proposal that I 
should be captain ” Morrison said, and 
about five or six hands went up. 
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‘I seem to be elected President,’’ Morrison 
said, and gave a cheery grin. When the fresh 
outburst of clapping had died down he just 
carried on. 

““We’re back again to the question of 
captaincy,” he said. “I’m ruled out of that 
because I am now President. Quite! Anyone 
propose any name for the captaincy?” 

There had been quite a lot of whispering 
around, the seat where Gregson sat. Crombie 
was leaning forward and shaking his head, 
and Barnett was looking worried and shaking 
his, while Renshaw and Hartford were 
whispering away furiously. This queer twist 
right in the beginning had rather upset their 
programme. 

Renshaw suddenly jumped to his feet and 
presumably beat Akehurst by a short head. 
Anyway, Akehurst very politely sat down 
again. 

“I propose Barnett for the captaincy!” 
Renshaw blurted out. ‘“‘He’s only in the 
Fifth and he’s only been here a short time, but 
anyone who has seen him on the field will 
realize that he’s the best cricketer we have. 
And I gather he’s had some experience in 
captaining a cricket team, which few of us here 
have ever had. I am sure that in the excep- 
tional circumstances we cannot do better than 
appoint Barnett captain.” 

Hartford seconded it, and before he sat 
down Akehurst was on his feet. 
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“TI really must protest, Mr. Chairman!” 
Akehurst said, and sounded horribly upset. 
He spoke rather quickly but everybody heard 
what he had to say. He did think it was a 
mistake to elect, or even to suggest electing, 
a fellow who had scarcely got inside the school 
and doubtless still got lost in the corridors. 
He didn’t want to say a word against Barnett 
—in fact, he really didn’t know him. Nor was 
he going to criticise the Fifth, but he was 
quite sure the Fifth themselves did not ex- 
pect to have one of their number made captain 
of the First XI. 

““{ propose someone we all know,” Ake- 
hurst wound up. “Purvis is probably the 
best all-round sportsman in the school, and 
whether it’s cricket or croquet, golf or tennis, 
footer or ping-pong, Purvis is a ~ born captain 
and leader; and he would, of course, work in 
harmony with his old friend, our excellent 
President, Morrison. I propose Purvis for the 
cricket captaincy!” 

For Gregson, at all events, this was an 
afternoon of shocks. His own impression was 
that Purvis was one of the least popular 
fellows in the school, simply because he was 
openly and definitely contemptuous of any- 
thing to do with the school. But to hear 
the cheers which broke out and the cries of 
‘“Good old Purvis!” the golf champion 
might have been the darling hero of the 
mob. 
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Someone had seconded Purvis; and Morri- 
son, after asking if there were any other names, 
put the matter to the vote. For Barnett— 
Morrison counted them and there were just 
five; for Purvis—Morrison couldn’t count them 
all, but nobody questioned his decision that 
Purvis was duly elected captain. 

Gregson didn’t quite feel in the mood for 
the speech he had meant to make when he got 
up to propose Crombie for the secretaryship. 
He felt pretty certain that everybody would 
vote for Crombie, because anyone who cared 
at all knew that he was one of the keenest 
fellows on cricket in the school. But Watson 
got up and proposed Akehurst—and when it 
was put to the vote, Akehurst got in as easily 
as Purvis had taken the captaincy! 

And there was all the enthusiasm Greg 
had wanted about the meeting, too! They 
cheered, and now and again some of them 
insisted on singing ‘For he’s a jolly good 
fellow!” until even Morrison begged them to be 
quiet. 

One by one the odd places were filled and 
the committee made up. Not a solitary place 
fell to Crombie, Gregson, and the two or three 
who had been responsible for starting the idea 
of a revival of the cricket club. 

“IT think that completes the election of 
officers,” Morrison said, apparently quite satis- 
fied with the way everything was going. 
“There is a question of a match between the 
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Sixth and the Fifth—I don’t know if anyone 
would like to say anything on_ that 
subject?” 

He looked across at Crombie, because the 
secretary (pro tem.) who was now out of a 
job, had said that he would like to speak on 
that point. But Crombie couldn’t get up and 
make a speech as one of the leading lights 
of the cricket club, when he wasn’t even on 
the committee! Crombie shook his head. He 
wanted time to think about this. 

Purvis had risen to his feet. 

“I think, Mr. President,’ he began in his 
best manner, “‘the wisest plan will be to leave 
the arranging of matches in the hands of the 
committee. .We shall doubtless be holding 
a meeting at an early date, when the whole 
question of matches will naturally be con- 
sidered.” 

Morrison nodded his entire agreement. He 
felt rather pleased with Purvis just now. He 
stood up and asked if anyone else wanted to 
make any remarks, and as nobody showed the 
slightest desire to do so, he declared the 
meeting closed. The excitement had rather 
died down, but there was a good deal of merri- 
ment in two or three different parts of the 
room as the crowd began to surge out. 

There wasn’t any amusement in the neigh- 
bourhood of Crombie, Renshaw, Gregson, 
Hartford and Barnett. They drifted out with 
the crowd and had the queer feeling that 
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everything had come badly unstuck in a most 
unexpected and surprising manner. 

‘““What do we do now?” Gregson said, 
almost pathetically, to Crombie when they got 
clear of the crowd. 

“TI don’t know,’’ Crombie admitted. ‘‘The 
cricket club has started, but I can’t see Purvis 
or the committee doing anything at all. Can’t 
understand it. You don’t think—— Is the 
whole thing a put-up job? A wangle arranged 
by Purvis? If so, why?” 

“To kill any talk of cricket!” Gregson 
said. 

‘“Come round to my study after call-over 
and let’s talk it over,’ Crombie suggested. 
““Pll get Renshaw along—and you bring Hart- 
ford and Barnett. This wants some thinking 
about.” 

About the same time Akehurst, the new 
secretary of cricket, was asking Purvis very 
much the same sort of question. 

““What’s the next move in this game?” 
Akehurst asked. ‘“‘Everything went accord- 
ing to the book at the meeting, and we got 
the mob behind us all right. I guess 
Crombie, Gregson & Co. are feeling horribly 
sick with themselves. But what do we do 
now?” 

“Just nothing, I think,” Purvis said. 
“What do you do when you’ve stymied the 
other fellow? Just wait for him!” 

“Yes, but *» Akehurst somehow felt 
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that golf terms didn’t quite fit in with the 
present situation. 

“Well, there isn’t going to be any cricket 
so long as I’m captain,” Purvis said, definitely. 
“Say what you like, but all this fuss about 
going to West Down, and trying to cut out 
golf, has come through that little clique of 
cricket fans. They tried to nobble Morrison 
and force him to set the pace. I know Morry, 
and he won’t worry if nobody worries him. 
He promised to take me over to Pliny Wood, 
and I think Ill try and fix it for to-morrow 
and give West Down a miss. I'll have a 
talk with Morry!” 

“T think we ought to have a committee 
meeting—in case any questions are asked,” 
Akehurst suggested. ° 

“Right! Have one to-night, by all means. 
Ill propose two resolutions. First, that the 
Cranston Cricket Club plays golf, tennis, or 
any other game its members wish, except 
cricket. Second, that the committee of the 
said Club never hold any meetings!” 

They had the meeting all right. Morrison 
wasn’t there, because they couldn’t find him, 
and Purvis thought it was just as well. But 
it was a jolly meeting, and some of the members 
of the committee who had regarded Purvis 
as rather a superior and stand-offish fellow, 
even though they thoroughly agreed with 
his views on games, found him anything 
but superior to-night. The laughter in Ake- 
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hurst’s study, where the meeting was held, 
was of the type they label “loud and prolonged” 
in the papers. 

There was another unofficial committee 
meeting held in a study not so far away. 
Nobody raised anything approaching a laugh 
here. There were five of them, and they had 
fully expected to meet to-night, with Morrison 
at their head, as the newly-elected committee 
of the Cricket Club. They knew now that 
they were the definitely-rejected committee. 
Every one of them had been proposed for some 
position; and, with possibly two or three 
doubtful additions, they had each received 
just the votes given them by the other four. 

“Our Waterloo!” Crombie said. “I’ve 
been round a bit and asked one or two pals 
why they didn’t vote for my side, and they 
tell me they don’t believe in making cricket 
compulsory—and other games into a crime!” 

‘““Nobody ever suggested that!” Gregson 
said, hotly. 

“No. But apparently Purvis and_ his 
crowd put in some good work between after- 
noon school and the time of the meeting. At 
least, that’s how I sum it up. Purvis saw the 
Head this morning. What the Head said, I 
don’t know. But Purvis gave it out that if the 
committee arranged by Crombie—meaning me! 
—was elected, they would promptly petition 
the Head to have cricket made compulsory. 
It was all a put-up job, a dark and sinister 
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plot, and that was why we’d been going round 
trying to get just a nice little crowd along 
so that we could say we’d had a full meeting 
of the Upper School and represented their 
views. The Head has put out a notice already 
—TI dare say you’ve seen it?—about fellows 
leaving school before two o’clock on halves.” 

“Yes, I saw that,’’ Renshaw said. ‘Quite 
right, of course.” 

“T know. But it gave Purvis a big handle 
to-day, and, as I say, he said it was the be- 
ginning of theend. Ifthey voted for Crombie’s 
selected, they were voting for the sad, bad days 
of old. Their only hope was to follow Purvis. 
Well, he rushed them—and he won!”’ 

“Who told you this?” Gregson demanded. 

“Parker for one. Parker’s quite keen on 
getting a game of cricket, but, as he says, he 
rather bars just having odd practices at the 
net. He’s all out for form matches and House 
matches, and he rather thinks that now Purvis 
has taken on the job there will be some bright, 
jolly games. I told him he was an ass, and 
asked him if he really thought I’d got any idea 
of sending a petition to the Head. He climbed 
down a bit then and said he was rather sorry 
he didn’t vote for me as secretary. By the 
way, Barnett! Are you any relation of the 
Head’s? Or did you know the Head in some 
way before you did come here?” 

“7?” Dick Barnett asked in surprise. 
“No! I came here because—well, my father 
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came before me, and my grandfather before 
him. Seems a good enough reason. Anyway, 
when the guv’nor knew he was booked for a 
Home appointment he got busy; and, as you 
know, I landed at Cranston after the term had 
begun. I doubt if even the guv’nor knew the 
Head’s name until he made inquiries. But 
why do you ask that?” 

“Oh, that’s another of the gentle hints 
that have been dropped round. You’re a 
relation of the Head’s, specially imported to 
let him know what’s going on and to start 
this great crusade, get elected vice-captain to 
Morrison, show him up, and—well, there’s 
quite a lot of secret and confidential informa- 
tion been handed out this afternoon.” 

**It’s dished us all right, anyhow,’’ Renshaw 
said. ‘What do you reckon will happen now? 
Purvis won’t take up cricket.” 

“Cricket’s dead at Cranston!” Gregson 
put in abruptly. ‘Cranston is dead as a 
school, for that matter. We’re out of the 
running, now. We don’t do anything as a 
school. If Purvis wins a medal, it isn’t 
Cranston that counts. It’s West Down Golf 
Club. Anyway, the anti-School, anti-cricket 
crowd have won. There won’t be any cricket 
while we’re at Cranston. And I don’t suppose 
there’ll be a Cranston in another five years.” 

He stood up suddenly and there was that 
kind of look on his face that you see in pictures 
of “The Last Stand” or “The Forlorn Hope.” 
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There was something very likeable about old 
Greg when he was in this down-and-out mood. 
The other four just looked at him, but no one 
attempted to say a word until Barnett spoke. 

“Cheer up, Billy!” They had become 
very good friends quite swiftly, as most of us 
do in adversity. ‘“‘We’re still here! We'll 
carry on the fight. Never say die!” 

Greg’s grim, set look changed, and the hint 
of a smile came into his eyes as he turned round 
on Barnett. 

“Old Never-Say-Die!”’ he taunted. “‘That’s 
your family motto, isn’t it?” 

“It’s as good as any other!” Dick Barnett 
retorted. “I should think we’d just about 
touched bottom now. I’m not going to 
start telling you that I think it was a mistake 
putting my name down for any place on the 
committee or anything else. I’m at Cranston 
now, and I think it’s a queer sort of place in 
some ways. Different from what I expected, 
anyway. JBut there’s five of us here and—— 
Right-o, Greg! You can heave a book at 
me if you like, but I’m going to say it again! 
Our motto is ‘Never say die!’ Can’t we get 
up a team é 

‘““Good old Never-say-Die!’’ Crombie said. 
““That’s the right note! Can’t we get up a 
team? I think we could! Supposing we got 
up this team—what then? Come on, Barny!”’ 

And the committee that wasn’t a com- 
mittee, and had most emphatically been turned 
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down by the free vote of the Upper School, 
began to talk about a team to represent 
Cranston! While the committee that really was 
a committee, duly elected by an overwhelming 
majority of their fellows, was laughing joyously 
over the great joke that whatever else the 
Cricket Club did at Cranston it would never 
play cricket! 
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THE ACCUSING CHALLENGE 


Ir, in recording the history of certain critical 
weeks in the history of Cranston School, one 
could stick labels on different characters it 
would be a lot easier. Then you would have 
Purvis labelled ‘‘arch-villain,’”’ and all those 
who were in his little plot would be marked 
plainly “villains,” while Morrison would be 
ut down as “‘weak-kneed, wobbling captain.” 

Odd labels might be made out for Crawley, 
Horrell, and several others: ‘Prize Ass,” 
“Second Ass,” and so on. Crombie, Barnett, 
Gregson and that little crowd would all wear 
the distinctive badge “Hero.” 

Unfortunately for the historian, the job 
isn’t quite so simple. Purvis wasn’t really a 
villain at all. He was an ordinary, decent 
fellow who had got swelled head pretty badly 
in the last year or two, through hearing so 
many older people tell him that he had the 
makings of a great golfer. The very people 
who had told him so were already getting 
rather bored with young Purvis, and there was 
quite a strong movement on foot at West 
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Down to put the Cranston School contingent 
in their proper place, which was in the junior 
mid-week section and under definite restric- 
tions. Certain masters knew all about it and 
had every intention of handling the situation 
firmly but discreetly. 

Nor was Crawley really an ass, although 
he had given a very good imitation of one 
during the past term or two. He began to 
see it that evening after Barnett had chased 
him round and mildly hammered him in the 
gym. Crawley voted with the majority at 
the cricket meeting because he really believed 
there was a sinister plot on foot, and anyway 
it was quite a good rag. Yet that same 
evening, like a good many other fellows in the 
Upper School, he began to wonder. Crombie 
had very definitely asserted, to two or three 
whom he had tackled, that Purvis was one of 
the world’s worst inventors of fairy tales; 
and that only a simple child would have 
swallowed the yarns he had spun them. 

So that while Purvis and his merry men 
laughed joyously over the complete success 
of one of the most brilliant rags ever organized 
at Cranston, the very fellows who had cheered 
and put up their hands at his bidding were 
beginning to swing round. They didn’t go 
to extremes; they just had a sneaking sort of 
feeling that there ought to be a strong cricket 
club at Cranston, and it was about time some- 
body did do something in the matter. No 
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compulsion about it, of course, or at all events 
not for the Upper School, but for the juniors 
—it really wasn’t good enough the way they’d 
got out of hand these days. 

“Anyhow, I’m rather tired of tennis at 
West Down,” Moreton of the Fifth explained 
to a little crowd who discussed the cricket 
problem. “It would be jolly to have a game 
of cricket again. Some of the West Down 
crowd are getting a bit touchy, too, about our 
fellows playing on Saturday afternoon. One 
chap tried to stop Tommy Nolan and me from 
going on the courts last Saturday. Wanted 
to know if I were a full member! Nolan 
asked him, quite politely, if he were a member 
of the committee, and the chap said he wasn’t; 
but he’d take good care the committee heard 
all about it! Shouldn’t be surprised if a row 
blew up over it. Anyway, I don’t think I 
shall go there to-morrow. I suppose Purvis 
will fix up something about cricket?” 

There were quite a lot of others who were 
somewhat keen to know what Purvis was 
going to do. They found out all right on 
Saturday. 

Meantime, Morrison heard nothing about 
committee meetings or discussions in. the 
school. So far as those who wanted to see 
him on the Friday night were concerned, the 
captain of the school was missing. Morrison 
wasn’t a secretive chap, but he didn’t always 
advertise his engagements; and on this Friday 
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evening he had a special invitation to dine at 
the Head’s house. Others present at the 
festive board were Mr. Cartwright and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Creswell, and Mr. 
Robertson—three masters, two wives, the 
captain of the school, the Head and Mrs. 
Courtney. 

It might be thought that Morrison would 
find it a trying ordeal, but not he; he was 
quite at home at social functions of this sort. 
When Mrs. Courtney raised the subject of 
cricket and wanted to know when they were 
going to have another match at the school, 
Morrison was able to tell them all about the 
enthusiastic meeting that had been held this 
very evening. Everybody had enjoyed the 
match against the Strollers; so much so that 
Morrison was very glad to be able to assure 
them that several exciting Form matches were 
sure to be played in the near future, and that 
doubtless a number of School matches would 
be arranged. 

Afterwards, when the Head was alone with 
the three masters and Morrison, they returned 
to the subject of cricket. It was when the 
captain told them that Purvis was captain and 
Akehurst secretary, and named the members 
of the committee, that the Head and the three 
masters had a violent shock. . 

“Purvis! Purvis? But 

Morrison had his shock in the next few 
minutes! And in the course of the next hour 
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there was quite a lot of plain speaking by the 
Head and the masters. They didn’t attack 
or blame Morrison any more than they attacked 
or blamed each other, nor did Morrison put 
up any feeble excuses. But for the first 
time in his captaincy he got a real grip on the 
situation. He heard all about the West Down 
Club and even Pliny Wood; he grasped the 
fact that Cranston had been granted privileges, 
and that these had been abused. 

““IT don’t want to issue drastic notices or to 
begin making violent changes in the school 
rules,” the Head summed up. “I am quite 
in favour of giving reasonable liberty all 
round; and I don’t believe in senior boys 
being treated in such a way that when they 
leave us and go up to Oxford or Cambridge 
they have the feeling that they have been let 
out of prison. When the system of com- 
pulsory games was abolished, it was admittedly 
an experiment, and at present that experiment 
seems to have been a failure. But we will 
give it one more term, Morrison.” 

= Yes; .sir,’’ Morrison said, and did not 
attempt to say anything more. 

“T think it still rests very largely with you 
—and the prefects. So far as I can gather 
the prefects of late have given up the whole 
idea of being in any way responsible for the 
government of the school. It is very difficult 
for the masters to encourage the right spirit 
in the school if the prefects themselves don’t 
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set the example. But we will leave it there 
for the present. This term is still young and 
a good deal can be done in a few weeks if the 
driving force is there. If Purvis and his 
committee are really keen on reviving cricket, 
I shall be very glad. But if there is any 
slackness——”’ 

‘““There won’t be, sir. I think I understand 
now,” Morrison said, and that very pleasant 
smile of his had faded away, and even his 
eyes had taken on a different look, as though 
he were no longer quietly amused at the 
all-round pleasantness of life. 

The Head and the masters felt just then 
that their opinion of Morrison was and always 
had been right. He would be quite content 
to drift with the stream so long as there didn’t 
seem any particular reason to pull against it. 
But if danger loomed ahead, it would reveal 
the hidden Morrison who would put every 
ounce into the task before him. 

“I should go carefully at first, of course,” 
the Head said, tentatively. 

“Yes, I understand, sir. [ll just see how 
things move during the next week or so. I’m 
sorry, sir! I’m afraid Dve let the school 
down pretty badly——”’ 

“Oh, we won’t admit that, Morrison,’ the 
Head said. ‘‘Quite a number of us have 
taken a long time to realize how easily the 
School has been drifting—but we will have 
another talk in about a fortnight’s time. 
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There’s plenty of good material. We'll leave 
it at that, Morrison!” 

The captain of the school did not talk to 
anyone that night, as it was quite late when 
he came from the Head’s house. He had to 
say good-bye to the masters’ wives before he 
left, and they never guessed that Morrison 
had been passing through a pretty bad time, 
and that he had unearthed, as it were, a streak 
of tempered steel, the trait of hard deter- 
mination in his character. The steel had 
got a little rusty, perhaps, because it had 
not been in use lately, but it was there, 
nevertheless. 

By the time Morrison arrived back at the 
School, practically everybody had retired for 
the night, and committee meetings and jovial 
rags were things of the past, at least till 
another day dawned. The committee that 
wasn’t a committee had had quite a long 
sitting, and at one stage they had realized 
that they could do nothing until they knew 
what the real committee was going to do, 
or not going to do, as the case might be. 

“The best thing is to go and put it quite 
frankly to Purvis,’ Crombie the peace-maker 
advised. “If he’s really going to do his best, 
it might be a good thing if we let him know 
right away that we’ll stand by him so long 
as he plays the game. If he’s going to try 
and squeeze us out—well, we can make our 
plans to deal with him, then. But you come 
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along with me, Greg, and we'll be a sort of 
deputation.” 

The deputation went along and tracked 
Purvis down at last. Both Crombie and Greg 
were greatly surprised when they realized 
that the newly-elected cricket committee were 
evidently holding their first meeting already, 
and they seemed to be very cheery over it, 
too. 

‘Come in! Come in!” Purvis welcomed 
them gladly. ‘Here comes the secretary pro 
tem.! Hopelessly pro and horribly tem- 
pore—What, Crombie? Things came a bit 
unstuck at your end of the room this afternoon? 
Didn’t go quite according to plan? Find 
Crombie a chair somebody. Or take the table, 
my dear secretary-pro-tem. !” 

‘Don’t be an ass, Purvis!” Gregson said. 
“We want to talk seriously. We don’t 
mind——”’ 

Crombie thought he’d better get going, so 
he tactfully cut Gregson out and said what he 
had to say. Quite a nice, amiable sort of 
speech it was, and even the smiles and grins 
of his audience failed to put Crombie off his 
stroke, though they were obviously getting on 
Greg’s nerves. 

“So that’s the position,’ Crombie wound 
up. ‘“‘We’ll do all we can to help the commit- 
tee and we’re not asking for any favours . 

“You wouldn’t get any, anyway,” Purvis 
said, with a mock seriousness which made 
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Watson break forth into laughter again. ‘No 
favours for pro tem. secretaries is one of our 
mottoes!” 

“You are a——”’ Greg began, but Crombie 
gripped his arm and checked him. 

“That’s all right!’ Crombie said, quite 
unperturbed. ‘‘We only wanted to make our 
position clear, and, in return, perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind letting us know if any arrange- 
ments have been made for a trial game, or a 
practice match. We simply want to get busy 
on cricket——”’ 

“There isn’t going to be any!’ Purvis said. 
“That’s the first resolution of the new com- 
mittee. This Club shall be called the Cranston 
Cricket Club, because it never plays cricket 
and doesn’t intend to do so. Don’t you try 
and tell us what to do, Crombie! The Upper 
School didn’t want you—not even pro tem. 
You were chucked out! Overwhelming vote 
against you. The outcasts—the rejected. 
You mustn’t come and tell us what to do!” 

“If we’re the outcasts——’”’ Greg began, 
but again Crombie butted in and spoke in 
that almost drawling and quietly philoso- 
phical way of his. 

“Right-o, Purvis! Our advice is declined 
with thanks——”’ 

“Pro tem., sine die, nolens volens, in secula 
seculorum—and any other stray tags you 
ean think of, meaning ‘Not in these plus- 
fours!” Now run away, my little  out- 
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casts, and don’t go clawing up the turf with 
those bats of yours, because we’re going to 
turn it into a putting green and tennis-courts!” 

“Joking apart——’’ Crombie tried to 
go on, despite the fact that the cricket 
committee were shrieking with laughter. Old 
Purvis was in great form this evening! 

‘All our jokes are made on the premises 
and not pro tem. or apart,” Purvis said, and 
registered another hit with the committee. 

‘““Well, answer one straight question!” 
Gregson managed to get in this time, and 
advanced to the table with fists clenched as 
though he were ready to start trouble. “Are 
you going to arrange any cricket at all? If 
not—we shall!” 

‘““Under the rules of the Cranston Cricket 
Club the game or amusement known as cricket 
is strictly forbidden,” Purvis said. “Golf, 
tennis, bowls, hop-scotch, ping-pong, noughts 
and crosses may all be played ad lb.—and 
pro tem.! But cricket—no! We'll leave that 
to the little outcasts!” 

“Right!” Gregson turned and made for 
the door. Crombie followed him more 
leisurely. Somebody buzzed a book as a 
parting farewell; Crombie just ducked in time 
and the crash of the volume against the door 
was drowned in the almost uncontrolled 
laughter of the Cricket Committee. All that 
Crombie said as he joined up with Gregson 
was: ‘‘Oh, well, we know where we are now!” 
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Gregson said a lot of things and was still 
saying them when he got back to Crombie’s 
study. But it would give a wrong impression 
of Greg’s character to record them, because 
he wasn’t really a believer in slow torture 
even for asses such as Purvis. 

Crombie reported the result of their visit 
and Gregson relapsed into moody silence, 
having fully exhausted his vocabulary and 
list of tortures. The only one who seemed 
to find a bright spot in the news the deputation 
brought back was Dick Barnett. 

“That’s all right, then,’ Barnett asserted. 
‘“We know where we stand, and we can go 
ahead with our own plans. We can’t call 
ourselves the Cranston Cricket Club, but— 
why not take the name Purvis slung at you 
as an insult? Call ourselves the Outcasts Club? 
The Outcasts of Cranston? As Purvis and his 
crowd won’t be using the cricket pitch, we can 
have that. There’s five of us—that’s a fair 
beginning, and I expect we can easily rope in 
a few more. Why not get out a notice now?” 

“What would you put in the notice?” 
Renshaw asked. 

‘Head it ‘Cranston Outcasts Club,’ and 
say: ‘In view of the definite statement made 
by the captain and committee of the Cranston 
Cricket Club that it is not intended to play 
cricket this season, the above Club has been 
formed ‘: 

““That’s got it!’’ Crombie said suddenly. 
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‘““Wake up, Greg! Old Never-Say-Die has 
hit another brain-wave! We’ll carry the war 
into the enemy’s country—and all that sort 
of thing. Pass me that sheet of foolscap, 
Rennie. We’ll have this out to-night.” 

Two copies were written out before they 
finished, and the gibing word ‘“Outcasts,”’ 
which had annoyed Greg exceedingly when 
it was first flung at him, had become quite 
an endearing term. Crombie crept down to 
the main hall before he went to bed, and 
pinned the notice up on the board there. He 
put the other notice in the prefects’ common- 
room, because he thought it would be a good 
idea to make it a sort of challenge to the 
prefects as well. 

In the morning most of the fellows in the 
Upper School experienced one of the shocks 
which had been so prevalent in the place 
during the past day or so. They expected 
to see posted up some formal notice telling 
them that the Cricket Club had been duly 
formed and the following officers elected, and 
that a practice match would be held at such- 
and-such a time. Instead, they read a boldly- 
written sheet worded as follows: 


CRANSTON OuTCASTS CLUB. 


In view of the definite and emphatic 
statement made by the newly-elected 
captain and officers of the revived 
Cranston Cricket Club that there is no 
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intention whatever of having any matches 
or games of any kind this season, the 
above Club has been formed for the 
genuine and immediate revival of cricket 
in the school. 

A strong Committee of playing mem- 
bers, and not of golf champions, tennis 
cracks, and practical jokers, has been 
formed, and any other persons desirous of 
joining the Club for the purpose of playing 
cricket are invited to meet the committee 
in the pavilion at two o’clock this 
afternoon, Saturday. A practice game 
will begin at two-thirty and new members 
will be cordially welcomed. 

Junior members are also invited to 
become Outcasts, and everything will be 
done to ensure them getting a good game 
and plenty of practice. 


The sheet was signed by Crombie, Acting 
Secretary (with no mention of pro tem.!). 
Underneath were the signatures of the com- 
mittee: Renshaw, Gregson, Hartford and 
Barnett. It was meant to create a sensation, 
and it succeeded; it was intended as an 
accusation and a challenge, and everybody 
took it as such. 

‘““If we get ten members on the first after- 
noon, we’ve won!” Gregson said. “If we 
don’t get ten members, we’ve lost—and cricket 
has lost, and Cranston has lost!” 
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Greg mingled with the crowd, openly and 
unashamed, on that first morning when they 
swarmed round the board to get a glimpse 
of the notice. 

“Good old Greg!” Surprisingly, even 
Crawley the poet turned and smote Greg on 
the shoulder. “Did Purvis really say they 
weren’t going to have any cricket at all?” 

‘Absolutely! He told Crombie and me,” 
Greg asserted. “We shouldn’t have dared 
put that out if he hadn’t said it—and all the 
committee were there and backed him up. 
They think it’s the most gorgeous rag that’s 
ever happened! Fooled the whole lot of you 
with some fairy-tale about a sinister plot 
and Barnett being a secret relation of the 
Beak’s! Cranston for mugs!” 

“Oh!” said Crawley, and others were 
crowding round. “Oh! It was a spoof, was 
it? I wondered. Well, I guess [ll join the 
Outcasts. Put me down on your list, Greg. 
Two o’clock. Ill be there.” 

Gregson had more than his ten names of 
new Outcasts before breakfast. And some 
of them, at least, were quite sound fellows. 
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It wasn’t altogether by pure luck that Morrison 
overtook Purvis on the way down to break- 
fast that Saturday morning. Purvis wanted 
to see Morrison and hung round for him. 
Morrison wanted to have a word with Purvis, 
just a quiet little chat, as soon as possible, 
and he kept an eye open for him. 

“Hullo, Morry! Wanting to see you. 
About that little trip we were going to have 
to Pliny Wood—have you fixed up anything 
special for this afternoon?” 

““Nothing special,’’ Morrison said slowly. 
“But I rather thought there’d be something 
doing in the way of cricket now we’ve got 
the old club going and a strong committee on 
the job?” 

Purvis laughed quite joyously. 

“Don’t you worry about that, Morry. 
You'll never have a softer job in your life 
than President of the Cricket Club. I thought 
that was rather a brain-wave on my part. 
Making you President, Imean. Anyway, there 
won’t be any cricket to interfere with a trip 
to Pliny Wood—if convenient to you.” 
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“Tt won’t be convenient,’’ Morrison said. 
“The only thing that will be convenient to 
me is a game of cricket. Now the club has 
started. c 

“But, my dear Mr. President,” Purvis 
said, “there isn’t going to be any cricket!” 

“Didn’t the committee have a meeting 
last night, then?” 

‘““We had a meeting and passed two reso- 
lutions. One—that our Cricket Club never in 
any circumstances plays cricket. Two—that 
the committee never meets to talk about 
cricket. We buried the subject decently and 
pleasantly. You’ve nothing to worry about! 
So I think the way is clear.” 

““But somebody may want to know what 
is being done,’ Morrison said, and even a 
wiser man than Purvis might not have per- 
ceived that the quietness in Morrison’s tones 
was a trifle ominous. “There’s a lot of people 
really interested.” 

“Quite! We had some calling on us last 
night—Crombie and young Greg. They didn’t 
stay long, but they were told all they wanted 
to know. Don’t you worry, Morry! You 
leave cricket in my hands. If there’s nothing 
else on your conscience but that, I guess 
we'll fix this afternoon for Pliny Wood——” 

“Vm not going to Pliny Wood this after- 
noon,’ Morrison said, and the steel was just 
showing faintly in his voice now. “I 
hope——”’ 
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“Oh, all right!” Purvis was suddenly 
annoyed. In the beginning it was Morrison’s 
suggestion that he should go out to Pliny 
Wood. Morry had been quite keen on trying 
his skill against Purvis, though naturally Purvis 
would give Morrison something like a stroke 
a hole. Morrison might be captain of 
Cranston, but when it came to golf he was 
not in the same class at all as Purvis. And 
in golf, of all games under the sun, the expert 
does not tolerate fools, or anything approach- 
ing the rabbit class, with any hint of gladness. 

‘““We’ll go over some time,”’ Morrison went 

on, quite evenly. “But it won’t be on a 
Saturday, and it won’t be 3 
“You needn’t worry,” Purvis said, and 
they turned into the main hall. “I don’t 
_know that I am at all keen.” 
“Don’t be an ass,’”’ Morrison said, still 
quite gently. “I want to have a talk with 
you, quite seriously, about cricket. Now 
we've got going a 

‘Hullo, Morry! Aren’t you one of the 
Outcasts?”? There was an unusual crowd in 
the hall and there seemed to be some little 
excitement round the notice-board. “Seen 
the latest? Rebellion afoot! Do have a look 
at it, Purvis! This is where you have to sit 
up and take notice!” 

Morrison and Purvis struggled through and 
read the notice. 

‘‘Have you made a definite statement that 
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there isn’t going to be any cricket this term?” 
Morrison turned suddenly on Purvis and asked 
the question in a coldish sort of way. 

Purvis was just about as likely to lose his 
temper as Morrison was, which means to say 
that he never did lose it. He might be tem- 
porarily annoyed, or piqued, or even bitter, 
but he didn’t indulge in fireworks. 

“TI did,’ he said, and looked Morrison 
straight in the eyes. 

“Then you’d better get busy contradicting 
the statement right away,’ Morrison said. 
“There will be cricket this term.” 

The crowd surged round. There was the 
promise of a right royal row in this, surely! 

Purvis rather liked a gallery, and he smiled 
at some of them. 

‘““Morrison’s getting frightened,” he said, 
with what could only be called cool insolence. 
“He'll be joining the Outcasts now. Morry, 
the boy batsman! How many did you make 
in that great match? Any of you fellows 
joined the Outcasts?”’ 

Nobody answered him; not so much because 
they were in the least afraid of doing so, but 
because a good many of them hadn’t quite 
decided what they were going to do or which 
way to trim their sails; and anyway this was 
a private row between Morrison and Purvis, 
and they didn’t want to spoil the sport by 
butting in. 

“Vil have a talk with you later, Purvis,” 
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Morrison told him. “I want to understand 
this. Meantime—brekker is indicated, I 
think.” 

“IT think so, too,’ Purvis agreed, with 
mock politeness. ‘“‘And there’s poor old 
Crombie buzzing round hunting for Outcasts. 
There aren’t any here, Crombie. Come on 
to breakfast, dear boy.” 

*You’ve read it?’? Crombie asked, and 
indicated the notice-board. ‘‘It’s a definite, 
straightforward challenge.” 

““You’re out for blood, I can see,’’ Purvis 
smiled. ‘‘Don’t be vindictive, Crombie! It’s 
a nasty spirit! I see you’re secretary again 
—pro tem. of course. A hobby of the great 
—pro-tem-ing! Do you pro-tem, Watson? If 
not, Professor Crombie will give lessons at 
2 p.m. in the pavilion to-day. I shall not be 
there!” 

Breakfast was quite a cheery meal this 
morning, and Purvis really came out well. 
It was not often that he condescended to 
bandy words with his fellows, but when he 
did let himself go, he was quite sparkling 
and his wit made some of them squirm a 
little. As the crowd came out after breakfast, 
Purvis saw Barnett wandering along with 
Gregson. 

‘‘And there’s our one and only heathen 
Hindoo,”’ Purvis said, being well in his stride. 
‘Hullo, Barnett! Telling the little Greg 
about India’s coral strand?” 
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Barnett looked up suddenly and seemed 
to be quite startled for the moment. 

‘“Yes, I was, Purvis!’? He seemed sur- 
prised that the Sixth fellow had guessed it. 
‘“*T was just telling him—out there—we always 
make our asses do the work—and train them 
not to bray so much!” 

Purvis had plenty of time to think out 
a retort in the roar of laughter that followed. 
Barnett had got it out so quickly and with 
such an air of innocent surprise, that it was 
a pleasant change from Purvis’s more leisurely 
wit. Purvis had had to raise his voice when 
he called out—and Barnett’s reply was by 
no means whispered! Twenty or more fellows 
heard the joke and the retort, and before 
morning school began even the juniors in 
the Second had their own version. 

When the noise had died down a little, 
Purvis stepped over towards Barnett. He 
was still smiling, as though he quite appreciated 
the joke, and his voice was merely tolerantly 
superior, as became a Sixth-former, when he 
spoke. 

“You're asking for a licking, aren’t you, 
young Barnett?” 

‘*Kver since I came here,’’ Barnett assured 
him, and the cheeriness of his grin robbed 
the retort of any suggestion of cheek. ‘‘ You 
wanting to tackle the job? Any time you 
feel like it, just let me know. I shall be 
available.” 
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“Right! Dll make a note of it,’’ Purvis 
said, but it was not quite up to his usual 
standard, and as he turned away there was 
a low, murmuring “O-o-o-o-h!”? But Purvis 
strolled on, still smiling. Yet somewhere be- 
hind the smile there was more than a touch 
of grim determination, and Purvis was saying 
to himself: “Right, Barnett! Ill be saving 
it up for you!” 

Morning school on Saturday was just as 
strenuous as on any other day, and although 
during the intervals odd groups managed to 
get in a certain amount of discussion, cricket 
had to give place to more important subjects. 
School ended at twelve-fifteen and dinner at a 
quarter to one was earlier than other days; it 
was supposed to be lighter—and it was!— 
a memento of the old days when most of 
the school would presumably be indulging in 
hard games. 

In the interval between school and dinner 
Morrison sought out Crombie first of all. He 
just wanted to know the real truth behind 
the notice which had been posted up. Morrison 
at this stage had that rather unpleasant feeling 
most of us have experienced at some time 
or other: we have been living in a fool’s 
paradise, and it seems incredible this morning 
that we could have been content to let things 
drift for so long without wakening up to 
realities. 

If you have never had the feeling—you’ll 
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have it one day, and you'll understand just 
how Morrison felt. Crombie couldn’t quite 
make out what was different about the school 
captain, except that he’d lost his smile and 
kept on asking questions, and then saying: 
“T see! Yes! And now you’re forming this 
club ‘i 

But he couldn’t have come to a better 
man than Crombie, because the steadiness and 
calmness of the Outcasts’ secretary was not 
a pro tempore characteristic. He did Morrison 
quite a lot of good—and Morrison rather 
wanted to feel that he’d got a few fellows 
he could rely upon in the job before 
him. 

‘So that if I can get Purvis and the others 
to come along at two o’clock, your Outcast 
crowd won’t mind burying the hatchet and 
joining up with the school club?” Morrison 
summed up. “You can take my word for 
it, Crombie, that they’ll play the game all 
right. We'll have a joint: committee. I 
hadn’t the remotest idea yesterday afternoon 
that Purvis and his little lot had been rushing 
round and stampeding everybody into turning 
that meeting into a rag. I wondered once 
or twice, of course, why things went the way 
they did, and why they were so keen on my 
being President.”’ 

“To side-track you,”’ Crombie said. “But 
if you won’t be side-tracked, and go all out 
for the Cricket Club, you needn’t worry about 
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the Outcasts. They’ll have served their pur- 
pose and be quite content.”’ 

“Good! Thanks very much, Crombie. 
Til push along now and get hold of Purvis. 
He’ll be along at the pavilion all right—with 
me. If he isn’t—well, [ll join the Outcasts 
myself!” 

““We'll make you captain,” Crombie said 
and smiled. “There aren’t any ornamental 
jobs going on our committee.” 

Morrison went off, and something of his 
old smile had come back, even though he was 
thinking out quite a lot of harsh, biting, 
jabbing phrases to let loose on Purvis. In 
times of tribulation it does one quite a lot 
of good to be able to pass on a few kicks to 
the next man. 

But the gong went for dinner and Morrison 
hadn’t found Purvis, or Akehurst, or Watson, 
or even Dolling, who had been elected yester- 
day to the assistant secretaryship of the 
cricket club. He went down to the dining- 
hall and looked round there, but the cricket 
committee were not in the -hall. A _ little 
inquiry left no doubt about what had 
happened. The four had cleared off about 
half-past twelve and were evidently going 
over to West Down. One could, of course, 
get lunch in the club-house, and Morrison had 
heard that certain Cranston fellows occasionally 
did so. He had never quite approved of that, 
and had never cut the midday meal himself. 
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On the other hand, he was rarely in the school 
five minutes after the meal finished on any 
half. 

As a matter of fact, it had been rather 
touch-and-go whether Purvis and his friends 
did cut dinner, or whether they stayed on 
and tried to annoy the Outcasts. But Purvis 
saw danger in the latter course, and he was 
also feeling annoyed over Morrison and 
Barnett, and he felt that a pleasant afternoon 
at West Down would put him in the right 
mood for anything that might happen this 
evening. 

“We'll get back at seven,” he told 
Akehurst. ‘‘We don’t want them to have 
any chance of tripping us up on that score. 
Get hold of Watson as soon as school ends— 
Oh, and better drag Dolling along, too! We'll 
have a foursome.” 

It was the latter detail that counted most 
with both Watson and Dolling. Although in 
a way they were in Purvis’s own special set, 
he did not play with them. Once or twice 
he had gone round with Akehurst, but generally 
speaking, Purvis only went out with a very 
select group at West Down. As it has some 
effect on this story, it is just as well to mention 
that the West Down Club also had its problems 
and difficulties, and little breezes had been 
springing up for some time. 

The breeze had risen to something 
approaching a storm only this very week, 
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and on the Friday evening, curiously enough, 
a full committee meeting had also sat there. 
The full committee strongly disapproved of 
several things which had been done by sub- 
committees. They had before them, too, quite 
a number of complaints, and they also had 
a letter from the Headmaster of Cranston 
School. <A perfectly straightforward letter it 
was, and you couldn’t have said that there 
was any complaint in it; but it asked quite 
a number of questions to which a clear reply 
was unavoidable. 

Purvis and his friends were lucky in that 
they got to the club-house before the secretary 
came in to lunch; anyway, they had made 
good progress when he arrived. He stared at 
the four as though they were the most sur- 
prising sight he had seen for years. Then 
he came across swiftly to Purvis, who was 
just telling of a bright retort he had made 
to one of the Outcasts. 

‘* Ah—excuse me—but does your Head- 
master know you are here, Purvis?”? The 
secretary seemed to be just a trifle nervous. 

“I really couldn’t say,” Purvis said. 
‘“We’re so busy, you know—quite often he 
doesn’t let me know where he’s lunching!”’ 

‘““No! Well—ah—finish your lunch, of 
course. And then—I think we’d better have 
a chat. Ill be in my office—waiting for you. 
We’d better talk it over.” 

‘‘Quite!”? Purvis agreed, politely. 
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‘“*And—ah—you’re a junior member: 
aren’t you, Akehurst? The—ah—special mid- 
week membership for the school? I think 
you all are?” 

“I believe so,’ Akehurst agreed, and 
wondered what was coming. 

“Then I must request you not to go out 
to-day. I’m sorry—I dare say I ought to 
have mentioned it to you before, but—— 
At all events, there has been some little 
resentment among other members. You—you 
get in their way!” 

Purvis sat back and looked at the secretary 
just as the secretary had looked at him a 
few minutes ago. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Denison? I get 
in their way? I rather think that’s a mistake. 
It’s the other fellows who get in my way! 
There was one ancient turf-cutter last week 
who took about fifteen to get on the green 
at the fourth hole—-—” 

“Yes. Colonel Watcombe. I know.’’ The 
secretary nodded his head. ‘‘ You interfered 
with him. In fact—but you'll come along 
to my office presently?” 

“Right now!” Purvis said, and _ rose. 
‘*Mine will be a white coffee, Akehurst.”’ 

Then as Mr. Denison moved away, Purvis 
stopped for a moment and said quietly: 

“You leave this to me. Ill make old 
Denison weep salt tears before I’ve finished 
with him! I interfered! My hat!” 
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It was three-quarters of an hour by the 
club clock before Purvis came out from the 
secretary’s office. Mr. Denison might appear 
slightly nervous and apologetic; it was merely 
a little mannerism cultivated during many 
years, and often misled strangers into thinking 
he was a kind, fatherly sort of man. But 
he was an ex-Commander of the Royal Navy, 
a bachelor, and a stout golfer! He could— 
and on occasion did—speak fluently and very 
much to the point. Purvis annoyed him in 
the first five minutes of their chat—and there- 
after Commander Denison forgot to say 
‘“Ah——” and gave Purvis a lesson in 
character-reading which astounded him. 

Yet Purvis began to whistle softly as he 
came across to his companions again. 

“Well?” Akehurst asked. “What did you 
fix up?” 

‘““Nothing!”’ Purvis said sadly. “‘Every- 
thing’s unfixed! Bunkered! Do you know 
what Denison was before he took to 
golf?” 

‘“No?” Akehurst was interested. 

“In the Navy—chasing Chinese pirates. 
Now he’s got it in his head that we’re pirates 
—and he’s going to eat us!” 

‘**But—dash it all!—we’re members! We 
When’s the sub- 
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pay our subscription to 
scription due? I had a notice—— 

“Quite!”? Purvis said. ‘“‘One doesn’t 
bother about that sort of thing till the secre- 
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tary gets restive, or someone really insists. 
Commander Denison is very restive and 
he really insists—I think we'll wander out 
and think this over.” 

‘But what are we going to do? Aren’t 
we going round?” Dolling asked, because he 
wasn’t quite used to Purvis. 

‘“‘Not to-day, Dolly! Just be very glad 
that I was with you and that you didn’t 
have to sit opposite Mr. Denison for three 
hours—-was it three hours or longer?—-when 
he’s got one of his pirate-chasing moods on 
him. And I thought the chap admired me! 
Let’s get right away and sit in a cool ditch 
somewhere. I’ve got that bunkered feeling 
badly.” 

‘**But look here!”? Watson put in. “ Aren’t 
we going to have a round ?” 

“Tf you want to argue, Watson, you go 
back and tell Commander Denison that you 
think the secretary of a golf club ought to 
encourage the young, and not take any notice 
of ancient fossils who merely get in the way 
of better players such as yourself. I told 
him that—and I’m feeling limp. You go and 
tell him, or go and play a round and let him 
chase you for a pirate—and you'll be a stretcher 
case! I can’t remember all he said. The 
man’s a marvel!” 

‘“Well——!” Even Akehurst did not quite 
realize the true position; but they had strolled 
well away from the golf club, and were drifting 
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towards the town. ‘Golf seems to be off. 
What’s the programme now, Purvis?” 

“A little rest by the way,’’ Purvis said 
gently. ‘A quiet cup of tea in some peaceful 
spot where we can talk gently of the things 
that might have been. Then arm in arm 
we will wander back to the dear old school 
and our laughing playmates on the green 
sward.”’ 

‘““Wonder how the Outcasts have got on?” 
Watson said more practically. 

“We'll join the Outcasts,’’ Purvis said. 
“It’s the right thing. We’re qualified, being 
outcasts ourselves. ‘To understand all is to 
forgive all.” Remember that bit, Akehurst! 
Pll work it in when I make my pathetic 
speech. It’s not a bit of use arguing about 
it, because we’ve got to face the hard facts. 
We’re cut off all round! Ahead—the Beak, 
cold and relentless; on my right, Morrison, 
the reformed captain, who has learned the 
truth about our wicked plot; on my left, the 
pirate-eating Denison, ready to chew up any 
poor lad who wants to shoo the fossils off 
the course; behind us, the dear old die-hards, 
Crombie, Gregson, and the heathen Hindoo, 
Barnett——”’ 

“He isn’t a Hindoo!”? Watson put in. 
**He only lived in India——”’ 


“Quite so! Sorry!” Purvis said, and 
practised being apologetic, just as he had 
practised putting. ‘‘Anyway, speaking as a 
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military man, we are surrounded by enemies, 
and our retreat is cut off by the Outcasts— 
at least, I fear that will be the case. If it 
isn’t, so much the better. If it is—peace be 
with you, brother Outcasts! We come to 
join you! How about making a bee-line for 
the school, getting into flannels, then finding 
out how the land lies—and joining the Out- 
casts?” 

““Right-o!’? Akehurst said. ‘‘You’ve led 
us into this sticky mess, so you’d better lead 
us out of it!” 

“Life is very much like golf,” Purvis 
remarked as they turned to the field-path 
which would take them by a short cut to the 
school. “‘We’re always playing into bunkers. 
But the good player usually gets out all 
right. You watch me play out of this 
bunker!” 
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SOMETIME before two o’clock that afternoon 
the committee of the Outcasts’ Club, arrayed 
in flannels and armed with bats, were over 
at the pavilion. Crombie, the secretary, was 
soon busy, as a dozen or so had definitely 
announced their intention of joining. 

At ten minutes past two Morrison came 
over with several prefects. Morrison had, so 
it seemed, suddenly blossomed forth as one 
of the iron-hand-in-a-velvet-glove brigade. 
They all knew the velvet Morrison, but few 
of them had ever glimpsed the iron beneath. 

Morrison hadn’t exactly talked a lot, but 
what he had said here and there to juniors 
and seniors carried weight. In the lower 
school the word went swiftly round that 
those who never went near the playing-fields 
would find themselves on the “‘compulsory” 
list pretty soon. 

Some of the leaders in the lower school 
even sought out Morrison for advice. What 
did they do? How did they join up for 
cricket? Did they join the school club or 
this new affair, the Outcasts? 
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“It doesn’t matter which you _ join,” 
Morrison told them, officially and definitely. 
“Tt’ll all be one very quickly, if I have my 
way. I’m just telling you that, so that you'll 
know. You put your name down for cricket 
—and we’ll see you get a chance.” 

The prefects gathered that the dismissal 
of Purvis, Akehurst, and Dawson was but a 
first effort in the movement for the reform 
of the prefects. There would be a full-dress 
meeting this very evening to decide what 
could be done in the way of reforming them- 
selves before somebody else started on the 
task. Morrison did not blame anyone but 
intimated that he was one of them, and that 
he hoped they’d all back him up. 

From the prefects the word went round 
rapidly after dinner. One rumour confirmed 
another, and it was even whispered that 
the Head had telephoned over to West Down 
to find out if any boys from the school were 
lunching there. As a matter of fact, that 
was not correct, but as so often happens, the 
rumour was not far removed from the truth. 
The Head learned that Purvis and three 
others were missing from the dining-hall, and 
in due course found out that they had lunched 
at West Down. And the Head had told 
Purvis himself that that sort of thing had 
got to stop. 

Some of the Fifth and the Sixth who had 
been quite enthusiastically on the side of 
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Purvis yesterday, and were even now only 
slightly perturbed by the rumours, tried to 
find the crack golfer but failed. That, of 
course, rather annoyed them, especially with 
Morrison walking swiftly round and asking 
if they were going to join up for cricket! 

When Gregson went out with Barnett, the 
crowd had begun to gather. Crombie was 
already sitting at a table and taking names, 
and later on Morrison helped him, as did all 
the committee. It was a pretty big job this 
first afternoon, and it wanted some organizing 
ability to see that even half of those who 
joined got a game. 

But they had no difficulty in persuading 
Ranger, the groundsman, who was an old 
county pro., and had become a confirmed 
pessimist during the past two seasons, to get 
busy. Three games, at all events, were fixed 
up, and some of the original Outcasts turned 
out. Dick Barnett hada glorious ten minutes’ 
knock, in which he took all sorts of risks; 
though the bowling wasn’t exactly the sort 
of stuff that worried him. 

One ball he landed right in the quad— 
it was one of the biggest hits Dick had ever 
made in his life! And a mighty hit served 
a specially useful purpose this afternoon: it 
added a certain amount of thrill to the game, 
and it encouraged others to bring out their 
best. 

Then Barnett, almost purposely it appeared 
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to Gregson, lifted a ball in the direction of 
Crawley, who had come out to have a game 
—and Crawley held it! Quite a workman-like 
catch it was, and doubtless Crawley had his 
thrill when he made it. Gregson, who had 
been batting at the other end for a few minutes 
while Barnett was at the wicket, followed his 
example shortly afterwards and hurried off 
to the pavilion. 

‘““Any more for the Outcasts?”” A Fourth- 
former grinned at Gregson as he came up the 
steps to the pavilion. “This way for the 
Outcasts! I say, Greg! What’s going to 
happen now? Everybody’s joined the Out- 
casts and there isn’t a school team at all! 
What about Purvis and his crowd?” 

“That’s all right. They’ll be wanting to 
join us and then we’ll have a fresh start.” 

Greg was certainly in his element this 
afternoon. He was naturally somewhat 
temperamental, but when he managed to get 
hold of Dick Barnett again, the grin on his 
face was of the fadeless kind. 

“What about it, Dick?’ Greg was almost 
too energetic in his cheery slap on the back, 
and Barnett winced before he smiled. ‘Of 
course it won’t go on like this, but it’s what 
you'd call a first-class beginning. We’ve 
started! We’ve got going—and we'll soon 
get one or two decent teams running. If you 
hadn’t come along this term—I reckon you 
are responsible for all this.” 
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“Don’t rot!” Barnett told him almost 
scornfully. “I’ve done nothing but join up 
with you and old Crombie and the others. 
You’ve done all the work, though I think, 
myself, they were only waiting a lead.” 

“What about yesterday—the cricket 
meeting?” Gregson asked. 

“That was a farce—and they’ve found 
it out now. You listen to what some of them 
are saying about Purvis and his little crowd. 
Ask Morrison! Id like to be there when 
Morrison next meets our friend Purvis. 
Morrison’s one of those easy-going sort—until 
you happen to stroke him the wrong way. 
I think he was really keen on getting the 
cricket club going again, and now he’s heard 
that Purvis went round yesterday telling the 
most ridiculous yarns—and Purvis can carry 
that sort of thing off, you know!—Morrison 
is frightfully sick about it. Look at him 
now! Where’s the pretty-pretty smile gone 
e717 

Greg turned to look at Morrison who had 
stalked across the big room in the pavilion 
and was now staring through the window 
apparently at something away to his left. 
His face was turned almost full-profile to the 
Fifth-formers, his eyes concentrating on some- 
thing outside. At this moment Morrison did 
not look at all the nice, kind, charming fellow 
who found life one glad sweet song. He 
looked more like the desperate film hero who 
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sees the villains, heavily armed, looming up 
in the offing. 

“Right!” Morrison said, speaking to no- 
body, and dragged in his belt to the next 
hole. 

“Anything wrong, Morry?” Greg asked. 

‘‘No! But there soon will be!” Morrison 
told him. ‘‘Here’s Purvis and his hangers-on. 
I want to see Purvis. I’ve got quite a lot 
to tell him. Tve no doubt he’s coming here 
to look for trouble—and he’ll find it all 
right!” 

Both Greg and Dick Barnett just then 
caught sight of Purvis and his friends—and 
they had a surprise! The four of them were 
arrayed in immaculate flannels, and both 
Purvis and Dawson carried a bat! 

They came up the pavilion steps, evidently 
in the best of good humours. There was 
quite a crowd of fellows gathered there; and 
every one of them sensed the electricity in 
the atmosphere when, as soon as Purvis and 
Akehurst got into the pavilion, Morrison rapped 
out: 

*“Are you looking for me, Purvis?” 

(““Now for a row!” whispered one Fifth- 
former to another. “I’ve never seen old 
Morry with his hair off, but he’s got it weighed- 
up for Purvis now! Get nearer! I’m not 
missing this!’’) 

“Hullo, Morry!” Purvis was quite cheery. 
‘I was rather hoping to find you. How goes 
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the game? I thought I’d better have a knock 
as soon as possible. All golfing engagements 
temporarily postponed! It’s the all-round 
sportsmen Britain wants to-day!” 

*“Where’ve you been?” Morrison asked, 
dangerously quiet. 

‘““Dodged off straight from morning school 
—with my young friends here. Next stop— 
West Down! Where’s the secretary? We 
were having a hurried snack when in he 
came. Akehurst will assure you—in case there 
should be any shadow of doubt in your mind 
—that I left a cup of coffee in order to chase 
Commander Denison to his office. I never 
drunk that coffee, though I believe Akehurst 
paid for it.” 

“You know you’ve no right to cut dinner 
at the school?” 

“IT do. But in the circumstances I felt 
justified. You can’t do the ‘off with the old 
love and on with the new’ too swiftly, my 
dear Morry. You can’t go and let your pals 
down at Pliny Wood without just explaining 
that your duties as President of cricket demand 
a good deal more of your time this term 
than last. Anyway, all explanations have 
been made, so far as I am concerned. Nobod 
will expect to see me knocking the little white 
ball round on Saturday afternoons at West 
Down!” 

‘Were you a full member there?” Morrison 
asked, because there wasn’t any arrangement 
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of that kind at Pliny Wood, and he knew 
all about the trouble that was brewing at 
West Down. | 

“Not really,’ Purvis admitted. “But I 
may say—no! Noswank! Cutit out! Only 
—that’s rather a nasty suggestion, Morry. 
And—I mean—isn’t the conversation becoming 
rather personal?” He turned to the boys 
who had gathered round and waved a friendly 
hand to them. “Come on! Roll up and 
hear the famous cross-talk comedians! But, 
Morry, changing the subject—what about 
cricket?” 

“It’s there!” said Morrison. ‘“‘As_ there 
were no officers of the school club present p 

“The President ?”? suggested Purvis. 

“ve joined the Outcasts,’? Morrison said. 
““T’ve heard a good deal about the way you 
dashed round yesterday, and—I don’t want 
to argue too much about it now, Purvis; but 
I'll just take one point. Did you tell anybody 
yesterday that Barnett was a relation of the 
Head?” 

“Yes!” Purvis didn’t hesitate. “I did! 
Isn’t he? Isay, Barnett, aren’t you a relation 
of the Beak’s?” 

Barnett came into the picture then. He was 
standing quite near, and he was as quick 
with his answer as Purvis had been. 

“No! Pm not!” 

*“Well——”’ Purvis seemed really worried 
now. “I—I—whatdolIsay? Did you regard 
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it as an insult, Barnett? I mean—of course, 
you don’t know the Beak as well as I do, 
but he’s a first-class man, and—well, you’re 
really not unlike him. What do you 
think, Morry?” 

Morrison felt they were getting away from 
the point at issue. He didn’t say so, but 
simply changed the subject. 

“Anyway, youre captain of cricket. You 
were not here; after a definite challenge had 
been issued. All who wished to join up for 
cricket have joined the Outcasts’ Club. The 
School Club doesn’t exist—except for a captain, 
secretary and treasurer.” 

“And a president,” Purvis put in. “And 
an assistant secretary.” 

“Don’t be funny!” Morrison was not quite 
getting in his cutting remarks, and the three 
friends of Purvis had managed to get merged 
in the crowd. ‘“‘What do you propose to 
rake xe" * 
“Well, I really don’t know. What’s that 
thing we’re doing this term in dear old 
Tennyson? ‘And Enid sang: “Turn, Fortune, 
turn thy wheel and lower the proud, Turn 
thy wild wheel thro’ sunshine, storm and 
cloud ”? and so on. I rather forget the 
rest. But it just strikes me, Morry, that 
Fortune’s turned the wheel and lowered the 
proud pretty swiftly in my case. The Out- 
casts aren’t the outcasts—it’s the old firm 
who’re the outcasts now. Anyway, I stand 
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in with the crowd. I'll join the Outcasts. 
If it’s good enough for you, it’s good enough 
for me, Morry.” » 

“You’re dodging it *” Morrison began, 
when he caught sight of Mr. Creswell, who 
seemed to be looking for somebody. 

‘Sir?’ said Morrison. 

‘*Oh—all right, Morrison! We heard that 
Purvis and—and three others had come in,” 
Mr. Creswell said. “1 see; .you're 7 here; 
Purvis.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Purvis. Some silly ass 
tittered, and even a flicker of a smile crept 
round Dick Barnett’s mouth. He had a queer 
feeling, despite what he had heard and seen 
of him, that, if he could get to know him, 
he would rather like Purvis! A queer chap, 
but—probably quite a good sort when you 
got to know him. 

‘““The Head wishes to see you, and those 
who were with you at West Down Club to-day,” 
Mr. Creswell said. 

“Very good, sir. We'll come at once. 
Er—you fellows, come on! Put our names 
down, Morry, on the Outcasts’ list. One 
never knows—we may be more qualified than 
anybody by the time we get back.” 

Mr. Creswell had already gone, and Purvis, 
Akehurst, Watson, and Dolling followed 
quickly after him. Only one brief whispered 
bit of advice did Purvis give as they crossed 
to the Head’s house. 
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“Leave it to me!” 

There is not much doubt that so far as 
Purvis is concerned this story might have had 
a different ending but for the fact that he and 
his friends were all in cricket flannels. Dr. 
Courtney was surprised when he saw them. 
He was feeling justifiably angry with Purvis, 
and was not particularly annoyed with any of 
the others. Quite rightly he blamed Purvis 
—and it was Purvis who faced the music! 

‘““Where did you find them, Mr. Creswell?” 
was the Head’s first question as soon as he 
saw the flannels. And Mr. Creswell told 
him. 

Of course, Purvis did not get away with it 
quite so well as he had done with Morrison. 
But it was a difficult position. Purvis knew 
that, just as he knew that his attitude now 
would make all the difference, and just as he 
knew that if the Head even breathed the word 
‘withdraw ’’—in connection with a letter ask- 
ing that Purvis should be withdrawn from 
Cranston—life would hold a lot of unpleasant- 
ness for him. 

But—it is only fair to admit it, because it 
is the plain truth—Purvis fought just as he had 
fought for eighteen holes at golf against better 
men. He had that particular temperament, 
and it is probable that in the end even the 
Head had a certain amount of admiration 
for his fighting qualities. 

The Head asked a good many questions 
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and Purvis never answered one untruthfully; 
though he did not explain that his long talk 
with the secretary had been anything but a 
pleasant discussion. He just indicated that 
he understood quite clearly the position of 
members who came from Cranston School. 

“Well, Purvis”—the Head spoke in quite 
a friendly way when he summed up—‘“I take 
full responsibility for the fact that you and 
others in the Upper School were granted 
certain privileges and given considerably more 
liberty in every way than had been the case 
before. And you have admitted that you now 
realize that of late these privileges have been 
grossly abused. We are not proposing to 
take a roll-call at meals; but we don’t expect 
you to run up bills at a golf club! You knew 
that?” 

‘Yes, sir,” Purvis said, and the other 
three had no need to answer. They were 
merely the audience. 

“IT won’t go into other matters, because 
I understand from you that Commander 
Denison has already discussed them fully. 
I dare say a certain amount of blame attaches 
to them—but they have treated you, as we 
have done, as sensible youths bordering on 
manhood, but still at school. You are hoping 
to go up to Oxford next term?” 

*Yes, sir.” 

It was another quarter of an hour before 
the interview ended, but there was an entire 
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absence of any conversation that might have 
been termed “heated.” Purvis led the way 
out in due course—he could not help taking 
the lead in everything. Not until they were 
well out in the quad was anything said—and 
then it was Purvis. 

*“Oh, well! Of course, I saw the red lights 
when Denison let himself go. That’s why I 
told you fellows to leave it to me. Anyway, 
I think on the whole we’ve got out of it rather 
well?” 

“You’re a brick, Purvy!” Akehurst said 
abruptly. 

“Absolutely,” Purvis agreed. “But cut- 
ting out the compliments among ourselves, 
it struck me that the Head knows quite a lot 
more than you’d think. Mean to say, he lets 
you go so far and then pulls you up with a 
jerk. I don’t know, but I’ve got an idea old 
Morry’s been through the mill over this. I 
think we’ll drift over to the pavilion—I’ve 
left my trusty blade there, anyway. But no 
cricket for me to-day. Something soothing 
to drink—a long squash such as they used to 
serve in the pav.” 

‘**Wonder if they do now?” Akehurst said. 
“IT could do with one.” . 

““We’ll inquire. Hope Morry doesn’t want 
to argue with me. The old brain-box is 
buzzing a little. But keep the smile on 
your face, Akey. Hullo! hullo! Dear old 
Barnett!” 
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Dick Barnett had come hurrying across the 
playing-fields for no particular reason except 
that he wanted to get a book to show someone. 
There was no real hurry; on the other hand, 
everything had quietened down now, and 
there was a kind of committee meeting going 
on in the pavilion. 

“Hullo, Purvis!’”’ Barnett wasn’t going to 
show any signs of nervousness, though he had 
already judged that Purvis was not the sort 
of fellow to let one get the best of a duel of 
words. 

“I just wanted to say two things to you, 
Barnett,’’ Purvis said. 

““Go ahead! I’m here!” Barnett braced 
himself for anything that might be coming. 

‘I forgive you for the rude remark about 
asses you slung at me this morning. You can 
take it that you were ten up and eight to play 
on that. The next thing is—do they still sell 
long, deep lemon squashes in those tall glasses 
in the pavilion?” 

“Yes. They do!” Barnett was rather 
abrupt because he wasn’t quite sure what to 
expect next. 

‘*“Barnett—you have been an_ outcast. 
You know what it means? Will you come 
with us to the pavilion and show to all the world 
that you are not too proud to be seen with us— 
the outcasts of Cranston? The real, genuine 
article!” 

“You don’t mean— The Head hasn’t——”’ 
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Barnett didn’t quite like to put it into 
words. 

“Oh, no, we’re here. And, by the way, if 
you’d seen the Head as we’ve seen him, you 
wouldn’t take it as an insult to be mistaken 
for a relation of his. When it comes to the 
“Great Men of Britain’ series, Little David 
will be right in the front row. I’m not 
apologizing for that mistake about you. It’s 
the biggest compliment you'll ever get at 
Cranston! But come back with us to the 
pavilion. Introduce us to the secretary of 
the Outcasts as new members. Do anything! 
—but don’t be unkind to me. Ive had 
enough for one day. Where do they sell this 
squash?” 

Dick Barnett simply grinned. There was 
nothing else to do. You can’t quarrel with 
a fellow who talks hot air in the way Purvis 
did. They all went across to the pavilion. 
Morrison was still there, talking with Crombie 
and Gregson. 

‘““Well?” Morrison put himself in the way 
and looked at Purvis. 

“Quite! But I want a squash. Are you 
going to take a squash, Morry? Do! There’s 
something I’ve been saving up for you—what 
they call an apt quotation.” 

“Go ahead!” said Morrison. “I’m _ wait- 
ing!” 

‘“Well, don’t make me nervous—let me 
think! Ah!” Purvis looked at Morrison as 
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one straight fellow looks at another. “I’ve 
got it! ‘To understand all is to forgive all!’ 
Rather apt, I thought. Pliny Wood—West 
Down—and now the Outcasts. Are you going 
to have a squash? I think so.” 

‘““You know, Purvis, you are a priceless 
ass!” Morrison said, and spoke with a certain 
pent-up annoyance. 

‘*T think you’re the fourth person who’s 
told me that in the last few hours,’’ Purvis 
merely murmured. ‘“‘Some of them have ex- 
pressed it differently, of course. Ill tell you 
sometime about a chap called Denison. Still 
—let’s get to the squash and talk cricket. 
Where’s Barnett—and Greg? It’s no use your 
pretending you’re the little hero in this act, 
Morry.”’ 

‘““I’m not pretending to be,’’ Morrison said, 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“No. Well, then—I think we’ll put Bar- 
nett down as the little hero. Of course, 
there’s old Crombie—pro tem.! And Greg! 
Of course, Greg——”’ 

“Six squashes, did you say? That will 
bess 
“Thanks. I want this. Here’s to the 
Outcasts!” 

“Good old Never-Say-Die!”’ Greg said, and 
looked across at Barnett. 

Crombie said: “Old Never-Say-Die!” and 
Purvis looked at Barnett. 

“Is that your family motto, too?” Purvis 
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asked, and Greg interrupted swiftly, thinking 
it time that Purvis had a rest. 

““No. He’s earned it. Dick Never-Say- 
Die! He’s done more to wake up——” 

“I agree,” said Purvis, refusing to be 
' vested. ‘“‘Good old Never-Say-Die! ‘You’rea 
better man than Iam, Gunga-Din!’ What about 
calling another meeting of the cricket club, 
Morry? Say the officers were only elected 
pro tem. and have now resigned. Down with 
the old gang! Get busy. Out with the old 
colours again! Start off with Never-Say-Die 
and Crombie and Greg——”’ 

“That’s a good idea!” Morrison suddenly 
smiled again. “We won’t have a meeting— 
in case you want to make a speech, Purvis. 
But we'll fix everything up in the correct 
way. The Outcasts are finished—they’re now 
the School! We’ll fix an Old Boys’ match— 
there’s a letter about it to-day. And we'll 
get others. We'll get Cranston on the right 
road again.” 

“Hear, hear!” said Purvis. ‘“‘The old 
gang will support you. Is there any more 
squash, do you know? ‘Talking always makes 
me thirsty. Don’t you find it so, Never-Say- 
Diet. 

“T’ve never done it on the big scale,” 
Dick Barnett answered politely. ‘Your ex- 
perience si 

“Exactly!” Purvis agreed quickly. ‘But 
sometime, Barnett, I'd like to tell you about 
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a chap called Denison. He plays golf. I 
think cricket breeds strong, silent fellows, 
like yourself. You'll give me a few hints 
when I come out to practise?” 

“On cricket—yes!” Dick Barnett said, 
and the old smile came back to Morrison’s 
face again. All was well! 
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